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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


was about time that some one should help us 
ith our stocktaking on the subject of the credi- 
lity of the Gospel records. Some speak of the 
jesus myth,’ and others regard the ‘ Jesus cult’ 
-an unfortunate aberration of the early Church 
fluenced by the ‘mystery’ religions. To some 
sus is an apocalyptist, to others a pacifist ; 
hile there are thosé who tell us that what we get 
the Gospels is not the story of Jesus but the 
flexion of the mind of the Apostolic Church. 
here exactly do we stand? Bishop HEADLAM 
is tried to tell us in a volume with the title 
1e Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ, which 
noticed on another page. © 


The Bishop of Gloucester has not the faintest 
He thinks too 
any have engaged in this amiable pastime. He 
$ no new and startling theories to propound. 
1e impressive thing about this volume is just that 
author who long ago made good his place in 
e front rank of New Testament scholars, writing 
th full knowledge of the criticism of this genera- 
nm, including the ‘freak’ criticism of the last 
ar or two, can yet adopt a position on the whole 
conservative. We say ‘on the whole,” for 
shop HEADLAM, cautious as he is in his general 
tlook, adopts the critical position with regard, 
., to the composition of the Synoptic Gospels, 
d is no more convinced than the rest of us that 
Vor. XXXIV.—No. 8.—May 1923. 


sire to ‘make our flesh creep.’ 


the Fourth Gospel is a literal account of the ministry 
of Jesus. 

But though the Bishop does not object to be 
numbered among the higher critics, he will not go 
all the way with them, nor indeed very far. He will 
not concede that Matthew, e.g., has ‘ faked’ his 
material. (The word is his own.) We point out 
that the first Gospel has a tendency to omit descrip- 
tions of Jesus’ personal feelings and emotions, and 
disparaging references to the Twelve ; and we ask : 
“Does this not mean that a growing and false 
feeling of reverence is at work on the records ?’ 
Dr. HEADLAM has two answers. Those omissions 
are only examples of the undoubted fact that 
Matthew shortens Mark’s narrative, and a précis 
has never the vitality of the original. Further, 
Matthew inserts as well as omits. He deals very 
faithfully with St. Peter. ‘O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?’ ‘Thou art a 
stumbling-block.’ If Matthew wishes to exaggerate 
the miraculous, why does he abbreviate practically 


every miracle that he records ? 


On this subject of miracle again, Bishop HEADLam, 
while willing to advance so far with the liberals, 
shows the same cautious reluctance to be led into 
advanced positions that may prove untenable. 
The Temptation story is not a literal account of 
actual events. Has not Origen himself pointed out 
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that the narrative describes in picturesque figura- 
tive language the temptations to which Jesus would 
be exposed ? But the story of the feeding of the 
five thousand is not so easily disposed of. We 
must not assume on a priori grounds that the 
We should 
rather recognize that something happened ‘so 


event did not happen as described. 


wonderful as to stir up the people in a remarkable 
way.’ Dr. HEapDram hesitates to accept rationalizing 
explanations even of the walking on the sea and 
the stilling of the storm. The reverent attitude is 
a certain ‘ suspense of judgment.’ 


He is not particularly grateful to the psychologists 
who point out the analogy between many of Jesus’ 
miracles and healing by suggestion. The analogies 
are great: the differences are greater. ‘ There was 
a power and authority about our Lord’s actions 
which was unparalleled then as it is unparalleled 


now.’ 


After all, psychology is an infant .science. 
The physical sciences change their view of what is 
possible with a rapidity that should give pause 
to the dogmatist ; and the historical evidence for 


most of the miracles (not for all) is of great weight. 


On the whole subject we could wish that Dr. 
HEADLAM had taken us more into his confidence. 
Discussion of such questions as the Virgin Birth 
(he repeatedly refers to the Virgin with a capital 
V), of the son of the widow of Nain, of Jairus’ 
daughter, and of Lazarus, to say nothing of the 
Resurrection of Christ, is possibly excluded as not 
coming under the scope of this volume; and yet 
its omission leaves a certain blank in a book which 
professes to deal with the credibility of the Gospel 
narratives. 

The author’s expression of his judgment on 
disputed points is always a model of the humility 
and courtesy of the Christian scholar. ‘I am not 
prepared to say exactly what happened at the 
Transfiguration.’ ‘I do not myself feel certain 
of the historical character of all the early stories 
about our Lord.’ ‘ May we identify Bartholomew, 
as has often been done, with that Nathanael, “ the 


Israelite in whom was no guile” ?’ There is only 
one unworthy sentence in the book, the sneer at 
the ‘singularly meagre morality of the modern 
temperance devotee’ (p. 223). We can hardly 
think that whisky, or even champagne, is essential _ 
to a full Christian morality. 


One more question from Dr. HeapLaM. What 
did Jesus mean when He spoke of the Kingdom of 
God? Are the apocalyptists right, who tell us_ 
Jesus believed that God was about to make a | 
catastrophic irruption into the whole earthly scheme » 
of things, and that Jesus would shortly return as 
the Messiah from heaven, destroying the evil and | 
establishing His Kingdom ? Or are those right who” 
say that for Jesus the Kingdom of Heaven is. 
within us? Or are we to trust the ecclesiasts who. 
believe that by the Kingdom Jesus meant the : 
Church? One difficulty in deciding is that the 
supporters of each theory can point to proof texts, | 
and Dr. HEADLAM is too good a scholar to adopt: 
the common solution of fixing on one theory and | 


then excising all texts that seem inconsistent with it. 


We have always thought of the parables aa | 
the Kingdom as given spontaneously by Jesus ;} 
but is it not more likely that they were spoken in; 
reply to questions ? And if so, does that not suggest! 
that Jesus’ first hearers were as much puzzled by} 
the phrase ‘ the Kingdom of God’ as more modern| 
disciples ?. We have too readily supposed that the 
explanation of the parabolic method which Mark | 
ascribes to Jesus—‘ that seeing they may see andj 
not perceive ’—is a late and foolish theory of the} 
Church. When scholars tell us that the parables] 
are self-explanatory we have to point in reply to 
the bewildering history of their interpretation. | 
If experts to-day can differ so widely in the meaning) 
they find in the ‘ Kingdom’ parables, how unin-/ 


telligible they must have Fed to those who) 


| 


sowing his seed ! 
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_ What, then, did Jesus mean by ‘ the Kingdom ’ 
in these parables? The Kingdom is not a new 
revelation to come from heaven in the future, but 
4 process going on now ; it is ‘a new state of 
things.’ It is not exactly the Christian Church: 
that is too narrow an interpretation ; and yet the 
Church is a visible representation of the Kingdom, 
of the new power at work in the world. More than 
this : the Kingdom will be the final consummation 
of all things. Nor are these three different and 
contradictory interpretations of the ‘ Kingdom’ 
idea ; they are but three aspects of the one great 
shought in the mind of Jesus. 


One of the events of the past month has been the 
Nublication of what may be regarded as a Mani- 
iesto of the Low Church party in the Church of 
Hngland. It is in the form of a large volume with 
the title Anglican Essays: A Collective Review of 
the Principles and Special Opportunities of the 
Anglican Communion as Catholic and Reformed 
(Macmillan ; 12s. 6d. net). The writers include 
Dr. C. F. D’Arcy, Archbishop of Armagh, Arch- 
deacon W. L. Paige Cox, the Rev. Charles E. 
RAVEN, and Archbishop H. Lowther CLARKE. None 
of these names is, perhaps, specially well known, 
put the essays (which are mainly on the facts and 
ssues suggested by the historical Reformation) 
are written with full knowledge and by competent 
vands. 

The position occupied by all the writers is a 
entral one, between the extreme Anglo-Catholics 
m the one side and the extreme Evangelicals on the 
‘ther. They desire to give full play to the scientific 
riticism of the sacred texts and to make the search 
or truth the task of a perfectly liberated intellect. 
3ut they are loyal to the ‘ essentials of the Faith,’ 
nd contend that in these the modern world can 
ind the guidance it needs amid its perplexities. 
‘he strength and the great opportunity of the 
‘hurch of England, it is contended, lie in its central 
In an age of shrieking partisans and 
institution which holds the 


Osition. 
evolutionaries, an 


middle path has something of inestimable worth 
to give to mankind. 


That is the general contention of these essays, 
and it is put with remarkable force and persuasive- 
ness by Dr. D’Arcy in the opening chapter on 
‘Christian Liberty.’ The great need of the world 
to-day, he says, is an ordered liberty. A disorganized 
world is threatened with dissolution because liberty 
has become licence. The Christian Church, which 
brought to the world the true principles of freedom, 
very soon became a prey to the temptation associ- 
ated with power and exercised a domination over 
the human intellect which is at variance with the 
whole spirit and aim of Jesus in the Gospels. 


It was out of the conflicts provoked by this 
spiritual tyranny that there sprang ‘ that splendid 
progress of the mind of man which gave to the 
world a fresh civilization, a magnificent development 
of science, and a new ideal of political liberty.’ 
The essence of the Reformation lay in this, that 
God and the soul of man were face to face, no 
human authority having a right to intervene. 


But this raises the whole question of authority. 
Liberty may easily become unregulated and fall 
away to something of less than no value. Where 
is the seat of authority in Religion? Without 
such an authority you could not well get such a 
consensus of belief as would bring individuals 
together in that fellowship which was obviously 
one of the intended fruits of Christianity. 


‘ The example of science points out the way to the 
solution of our problem. In this realm the most 
complete liberty of thought brought about a general 
agreement, an order never before attained. Liberty, 
in fact, re-established authority: but it is an 
authority which must always be ready to submit 
to correction when fresh knowledge is gained. 
This harmony is the result of the dominance of a 


spiritual principle—Reason.’ 


In the realm of religion a solution has been 
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rendered . difficult by the way in which Bible and 
Church have been contrasted as rival authorities. 
Both have been weakened in any such claim by the 
progress of events. Division has largely robbed the 
Church of its authority and critical methods have 
undermined the traditional authority of the Bible. 
But in one important matter Church and Bible 
agree, in their testimony to the primitive Christian 
tradition or Rule of Faith. This is the fact of 
greatest moment, and in this witness we have a 
common basis of assurance. 


When we push the question home, How are we 
to have guidance as to the meaning and application 
of the fundamental facts in this Christian Rule of 
Faith to the growing needs of mankind and the 
new problems of every age? we are led on to the 
point at which the answer to our whole problem 
is found. There is an authority which is superior 
to both Church and Bible and to which both bear 
witness, Christ Himself. He is the Divine Logos, 
the dominating Word, or Reason, of the whole 
creative process. And as Reason brings order and 
agreement in the free world of science, so the Divine 
Reason brings order and liberty into harmony in 
the free realm of souls. It is only control by a 
spiritual principle that can ever harmonize liberty 
and order. In the religious realm the solution is 
found in personality, and in one Personality that is 


the root of humanity. 


The proof of this is found in the teaching of 
Jesus Himself, where emphasis on the value and 
freedom of the individual soul is combined with 
If this 
be so the great need of the world to-day is the 


the order of obedience to the Divine will. 


unification of the Christian forces, which will allow 
the influence of Christ to be brought to bear on the 
life of man. No more hopeful movement in this 
direction can be found than the ‘ Lambeth Appeal.’ 
There are in it the essential conditions of an ordered 
spiritual commonwealth and at the same time 
scope for a wide diversity of types of Christian 
ethos. If this ‘great adventure of the Spirit’ is 


in any degree successful, the Anglican Church will 


have reason to recognize the Providence which, 
through long centuries, has kept it in the middle 
path. 


In the January number of the Church Quarterly 
Review, Dr. T. H. Ropinson has an important 
article on ‘Modern Criticism and the Prophetic 
Literature of the Old Testament.’ It will arouse 
interest and probably keen discussion. 


Up to the end of last century scholarship in 
general was fairly well agreed as to a view of the 
Prophets. Two distinct classes of persons, it was 
held, were known as prophets in ancient Israel. 


There was little common to the two except, for — 


some obscure reason, the name. 


On the one hand there were those comparable 
to a mixture of Dervish and medicine-man. They 
fell into frenzies and did extravagant things. They 
were consulted on trivial matters such as the finding 
of lost articles, and in some cases seem to have 
enjoyed no more than a dubious measure of esteem. 
On the other hand there were men, like Isaiah, who 


s 


{ 


i 
! 


: 
| 
| 


in the political sphere were far-sighted statesmen, | 
and in the sphere of religion were spiritual geniuses. — 


The latter type knew little if anything of ecstasies.. : 


They engaged in no dances or self-cutting or other 


practices which were the identification-mark of the | 


Dervish type. 


4 


They were essentially forth-tellers | 


or preachers. They spoke or wrote ‘ sermons’ and 


they published books. 
to dispute that on the whole the prophetical books, 


except Isaiah, were issued as books by the authors | 
Ce 


whose names they bear. 


There was little tendency 4 


A change of view, however, is now coming in. 
It is not yet known in America; it has but few | 
representatives in Britain. But, if we are to believe ” 
Dr. RoBINson, it is going to be the prevalent view 


the normal way in which the great prophets, too, 
received their messages. It casts scorn upon the 


notion that the so-called schools of the prophets 
were in any way like the cloistered academies of 


study which some have pictured them. And in. 
truth, the Old Testament itself knows nothing of | 


such schools. 
prophets.’ 


It knows only the ‘sons of the 


The consequences for our view of the Prophetical 
literature are far-reaching and important. If the 
prophet depended on ecstasy for his message, the 
messages must have been brief. Long-continued 
“passages are scarcely to be thought of. The old 
idea that some verses are interpolations destroying 
‘the connexion in long passages is baseless, for there 
is no connexion to destroy. 


How, then, are we to conceive of the growth of 
‘the books ? In much the same way as we regard 
the growth of the Psalter. The brief oracles as they 
were received or uttered were written down, each 
on its own page. Collections of oracles were then 
made under the name of a distinguished prophet. 
They might probably be his own, but many a scrap 
of unknown authorship would be added. No 
chronological order would be regarded unless the 
oracles were definitely dated. Oracles which related 
to the same or kindred subjects would naturally be 
placed together. 

Hence we need not be surprised if the arrange- 
ment appears to be sometimes haphazard, or if the 
same oracle should appear in different books or 
be repeated in the same book. It follows, if this 
view of the growth of the books be correct, that a 
great number of oracles are probably by unknown 
and unnamed prophets. We know not whether 
the prophet himself, or some other, wrote them 


down. 


Dr. Ropinson would have us regard this point 
as one of small importance, ‘ Profoundly valuable 
as are the personalities of an Isaiah, a Jeremiah, 
an Ezekiel, a Hosea, or an Amos, no true critic 
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would ever dare to limit the activity of the Spirit 
of God in the revelation of His will and character. 
Beside the message itself the messenger is insigni- 
ficant. The newer study has served to bring home 
to us the sense of a wider scope and a broader 
field for the play of divine inspiration.’ 


Books continue to pour from the press on the 
subject of spiritualism. One of the most interesting 
and enlightening of these recent volumes has the 
misleading title, Do the Dead Live ? (Murray ; 55s. 
net). The. writer is a French journalist, M. Paul 
HeEvz&, and a very lively person 'he is. His style 
is conversational and informal, and no reader could 
possibly be uninterested for a single moment, the 
book is so full of incident and personalities distin- 
guished or bizarre. The sub-title of the book 
describes its contents far better than the title: 
‘An Inquiry into the Present State of Psychical 
Research.’ 


M. Hevz£ made his plans carefully and was very 
successful in the execution. He chose certain 
prominent persons as his authorities and inter- 
viewed them in turn to secure reliable information 
on various points. M. Delanne, an ardent spiritist, 
was asked to explain the doctrine and faith of 
spiritism. Dr. Geley expounded the experiments 
of the ‘ Metapsychists’ in regard to ‘ materializa- 
tion,’ purely scientific experiments. Professor 
Richet and M. Camille Flammarion were asked for 
Mme. Curie was 
interviewed as a pure scientist. M. Maeterlinck 
and Father Mainage are among the others who 


contribute valuable chapters. 


pros and cons on the subject. 


The two points the book deals with are: first, 
the question as to the reality of the phenomena, 
and, secondly, the interpretation of the phenomena 
that are admitted as real. On-the first question 
there is a great deal to be said, and M. Heuzt 
says it. The reality of many of the phenomena is 
doubtful, For one thing most of the well-known 
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mediums, says M. Hruzt, have been caught cheat- 
ing, He mentions instances and quotes M. Flam- 
marion, who writes in one of his well-known books : 
‘I can say that during forty years practically all 
the famous mediums have visited me in the Avenue 
de l’Observatoire, and that I discovered most of 
them cheating.’ 


Besides this, stories are told which, on investiga- 
tion, prove to have no foundation, yet they are 
repeated and multiplied by famous people as 
M. Hevzeé cites the story about Lord 
Dufferin in Paris, and the apparition who warned 


authentic. 


him not to go on a lift at a certain hotel where 
he was attending a diplomatic reception. The whole 
story is given in striking and impressive detail, 
but when M. Heuzt investigated the incident, he 
discovered that there was no foundation for it 
Mr. John Murray, the publisher, con- 
firms this in a note. 


whatever. 


But taking the phenomena that are real and 
genuine, what is the explanation of them? There 
are serious objections to the spiritist explanation, 
the difficulty, e.g., about the clothes in which spirits 
Where do they get these ? 
from such points, M. Heuz£ quotesthree explanations 
given by various of his authorities. One is that 
some of the phenomena are explained as efforts 


appear. But apart 


of the sub-conscious, e.g. Pére Mainage says that 
‘always and everywhere the tenor of the said 
messages is. an exact reflection of the thoughts of 
the Spiritists 
accurately register the echo of their own thoughts.’ 
Confirmation of this may be found by any one who 


the persons who are inquiring: 


Eternal Rife and Deification. / 


By THE REVEREND J. S. Stewart, B.D., EDINBURGH. 


Tue keynote of the Johannine literature is struck 
right at the beginning of the Gospel: ‘In him was 
life; and the life was the light of men’ (Jn 14), 
That note is constantly recurring. Do the readers 
seek an explanation of the presence of the Son of 


will read Stainton Moses’ ‘Spirit Teachings,’ and 
compare it with the recent ‘ Guidance from Beyond’ 
of Kate Wingfield. Not only is the style of the 
spirits in the former book the style of Mr. Moses — 
himself, but their rationalism is the rationalism 
of Mr. Moses ; whereas the ‘ Guidance from Beyond,’ 
through Miss Wingfield, is orthodox Trinitarian 
doctrine. 
Another explanation given is that many of these 
phenomena are manifestations of the psychic forces - 
of the living. They are sometimes due to mind- | 
reading and sometimes to clairvoyance. We have 
many very striking instances of people seeing places 4 
at a distance and incidents which were occurring / 
miles away from where they were, and there are 
authentic examples of men who are able to read the 
mind like an open book. If such psychic powers 
exist in certain select cases, we may well suspend 


judgment in cases where at present an explanation 
is not available. So much that was mysterious is 
explicable on natural grounds that we may be ‘ 
content to wait. 


One striking observation may be quoted from | 
M. Flammarion. These phenomena at least prove 
that ‘apart from our body there is a psychic 
element endowed with special faculties . . . cap-, 
able of operating outside our organism, we know 
not how. ‘Time and space do not count with it. 
.. . Our cerebral cells bathe in the unknown:} 
we are bound up with all that exists, I mean all | 
natural forces, by an inextricable network of waves | 
and vibrations, and thought itself is an agent which | 


operates through space.’ 


God among men? The answer is here: 
come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly’ (Jn 101°). Do) 
they inquire how the Son can communicate to them 
such a gift as that? ‘ Jesus saith ...I am the’ 
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afe’ (Jn 14°). Do they ask the secret of the joy 
and assurance which prevailed in the Christian 
community ? ‘We know that we have passed 
from death unto life’ (1 Jn 344). And the original 
writer of the Gospel makes no effort to conceal the 
definite aim that was constantly before him, 
determining at every point the form of his work : 
‘ These are written, that ye might believe . . . and 
that, believing, ye might have life’ (Jn 2051). 

Now the Johannine conception of eternal life 
nas often been investigated, and it may fairly be 
claimed that with regard to many aspects of the 
doctrine a definite amount of agreement has been 
eached. Thus, for example, we can say with 
something approaching certainty that John con- 
seives eternal life as a present, spiritual possession, 
sapable of development, the presupposition of 
smmortality, waiting only to be sealed by a final 
=ct of God. It is at once a gift of God and a sur- 
render of the soul. It is a moral fellowship and a 
supernatural unity with Christ and with God. It 
includes all that is meant by salvation. 

‘But there is one question which has called forth 
very divergent answers. That is the question as 
to the method by which eternal life is imparted by 
God to man. Within recent years strong attempts 
have been made to trace a parallel between John’s 
teaching about the communication of life and the 
idea of ‘ Deification’ which played so large a part 
in Hellenistic religions. Such an attempt is made 
in Bousset’s work Kyrios Christos, which may be 
taken as a fairly typical example of the method 
and results of the modern ‘ religious-history school.’ 
A new (posthumous) edition of this book recently 
uppeared. Bousset starts out from the fact that 
the culminating point in the mystery rites was 
he éworreia, the vision of the Godhead. Crude, 
1aive means were originally used in order to present 
his vision to the initiates ; but gradually ecstasy 
yecame the way by which the desired goal was 
eached. The sight of the Deity thus vouchsafed 
onferred immortality : it carried with it participa- 
ion in the life of the god himself. The salvation 
or which men were yearning and which the con- 
emporary syncretistic religions claimed to be able 
0 provide was represented as deification through 
he vision of God. How far, then, was the Fourth 
ivangelist indebted to this environment? Bousset 
eplies that John took over the whole conception : 
yhat was new in his presentation of it was the place 
iven to the fact of Christ. Bousset’s own words 


run thus: ‘ This vision which deifies man attaches 
itself to the image of the Son of God who has 
appeared upon earth.’ The main proofs of 
Johannine dependence are found in the mystical 
tendency of his view of life; in his frequent col- 
location of the terms Oewpetv, ywwéoxew, and fhv ; in 
the supposed absence of any real connecting links 
with the religious ideas of the Old Testament and 
the Synoptics ; and, above all, in the thought which 
repeats itself in various forms throughout both 
Gospel and Epistle, and which clothes itself in 
language reminiscent of ‘mystery’ terminology : 
‘This is the will of him that sent me, that every 
one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may 
have everlasting life’ (Jn 64°). The absence of the 
actual expression ‘ deification’ is not held to con- 
stitute a difficulty, since by the time when the 
Evangelist wrote, the idea of eternal life was fully 
synonymous, and it would be at once understood - 
by his readers in the light of the current mystery 
conceptions. 

Such, in outline, is Bousset’s interpretation of 
John’s view of life. Is his position really justifiable ? 
Two points must be observed. In the first place, 
while we need not hesitate to admit that at first 
sight certain striking parallels do undoubtedly 
appear between the two views, the Hellenistic and 
the Johannine, it must be insisted that the re- 
semblance exists only on the surface. Nothing is 
more dangerous than to suppose that because 
John works with conceptions which were familiar 
in his Hellenistic environment, he cannot have 
given them an entirely different content. It must 
be remembered that his thought was largely 
moulded by the Old Testament, by the Synoptic 
tradition, and by the Pauline theology. Above 
all, we must constantly remind ourselves that his 
was a creative spirit which had for long years been 
in direct contact with Jesus Christ. It was through 
this personal intercourse that his unique view of 
eternal life came to clearness in his mind. It is 
impossible that this, his supreme contribution to 
religious thought, should have resulted from a 
mere superimposing of the fact of Christ upon the 
schemes of salvation that dominated his environ- 
ment. Theories of mechanical dependence will be 
severely shaken if. due weight is allowed to those 
words recorded in Jesus’ farewell conversation : 
‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit when he, the 

1 Kyvios Christos, p. 168. 
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Spirit of truth is come ... he shall receive of 
mine, and shall shew it unto you’ (Jn 16!14), 
‘These words,’ Titius has well said, ‘ frankly imply 
a programme ; they show the principles on which 
John has written his Gospel.’? The earthly 
ministry of Jesus had not disclosed all that eternal 
life could mean: something was left for the Holy 
Spirit, working in the Evangelist’s mind, to reveal. 
But the revealing Spirit was still the Spirit of 
Jesus ; and consequently the new truth had funda- 
mentally nothing in common with the non-Christian 
cults. ‘ He shall Aste of mine, said Jesus, ‘and 
shall shew it unto you.’ 

The second counter-argument to Bousset’s de- 
duction of the Fourth Gospel’s view of eternal life 
from the Hellenistic idea of deification consists in 
the vital importance assigned by John to the fact 
of faith. The emphasis laid on that fact is the 
“measure of the difference between the two con- 
ceptions, No inner reconciliation between them is 
possible. The term dmofeotocGa: in the Hermetic 
literature carries with it semi-physical associations ; 
and these are absent from the Evangelist’s view 
of life. In the latter, complete self-surrender to 
Christ is the keynote, and that has nothing in 
common with ecstatic vision. It is not he who 
sees the Son of God, but only he who sees Him and 
believes in Him, who has eternal life (Jn 6°). That 
life is God’s gift, but the human will must be active 
in its reception. It is a new nature, not in the sense 
of a higher essence mysteriously imparted, but as 
being the transformed state of the human soul 
which responds in faith to Him who was lifted up 
from the earth to draw all men unto Himself. 

It is improbable that the school represented by 
Bousset would ever have made use of the idea of 
deification if due weight had been given to the 
fact that the Johannine conception of life, on its 
mystical side, runs back to the basal idea which 
Paul had expressed in his formula év Xpiord 
A thoroughgoing dependence of the 
later writer upon the earlier is of course not to be 
considered: the very last thing which any man 
can borrow is his personal mysticism. But the 
Evangelist has had that same overwhelming 
experience of being ‘in Christ’ which coloured all 
Paul’s thought. Long reflexion on the meaning 
of that wonderful manifestation of God’s glory in 
Jesus has led this writer into the deepest mysteries 


Inood. 


1 Die johanneische Anschauung unter dem Gesicht- 
spunkt dey Seligkeit, p. 105. 


of the Christian life. 


confirmed him in his idea of what it-is that dis- 
tinguishes true life from the barren existence which 


he can define only as death. The Christian has | 


eternal life because he dwells in the sphere of the 
life of the exalted Christ. This interpretation of 


John’s thought finds confirmation in the fact that ' 
in his Gospel the references to the deep, mutual © 


relationship between the disciples and their Master 


are confined almost entirely to the departure | 


speeches, where Jesus’ mind is occupied with His 
coming exaltation. 


me, and I in you’ (Jn 154), seem to imply an exist- 


ence of this inward life-relationship independent of 
the coming death and return to glory ; but this is | 
due to the Evangelist’s tendency to stress the © 
-The - great © 
theme of the life ‘in Christ ’ which rings out in the — 
Gospel is heard also in the Epistle, which reaches | 
‘We are in him that | 
This is the | 


timeless aspect of Christ’s person. 


its climax with these words : 
is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. 
true God, and eternal life ’-(1 Jn 5). 


Deissmann has argued that since the formula | 


év XpiorG “Inood appears first in the Pauline 


Constant new discoveries of 
the self-imparting power of the risen Lord have » 


It is true that in the allegory + 
of the Vine and the Branches the words, ‘ Abide in | 


4 


Epistles, its use there must constitute a unity: | 


that is, the full mystical idea is present wherever 
these or kindred words occur.? 
be proved true in every case or not, it is certain 
that when John speaks about the dwelling of the 
believer in.Christ and of Christ in the believer, he 
is reflecting the deepest and most intimate elements 
of the Pauline thought. 


Whether that can 


It is possible that there 


! 
1 
1 
4 


were writers in the sub-apostolic age who used these | 


expressions without meaning to convey all that they 
had meant in the hands of their original creator. 


f 


But to the writer of the Fourth Gospel, the words — 


‘in Christ’ can never have degenerated into a 


ot 
| 


mere piece of theological terminology, nor were 


they reduced to being a synonym for 


as opposed to ‘non-Christian.’ If any difference 


‘ Christian? ° 


between Paul and John does exist here, it is not — 


that the latter weakens the thought of the former, 
but rather that he draws it out and casts fresh light 
upon it. 


The great ideas among which Paul moves, — 


i 
= 


death and resurrection, faith, justification, union — 


with Christ—all have their place in the Fourth 
Gospel’s view of life. All of them are fused together 


SADYY: seni Sik ia Formel ‘in Christo Jesu} 
PP. 79-79- 
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a 
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intone of the greatest sentences the Gospel con- 
tains: ‘The Son of Man must be lifted up,’ said 
Jesus, in words which unite the thoughts of cruci- 
fixion and exaltation, ‘that whosoever believeth 
should have everlasting life in him’ (Jn 314-15), 

In Paul, the relation of the believer to Christ is 
expressed in terms of faith, which is the utter 
surrender of the life to the grace. of God which 
comes seeking men in Jesus Christ. In opposition 
to Bousset, it is necessary to emphasize the fact 
that faith holds a very similar place in the thought 
of John. In particular, there is an essential con- 
nexion between faith and the reception of eternal 
‘ife. The sentence quoted above implies that in 
some way the participation in life is bound up with 
belief. No words express more definitely the vital 
place occupied by belief in the Johannine theology 
than these: ‘He that believeth in the Son hath 
everlasting life: and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not ‘see life’ (Jn 336). Now it is important 
to observe that the frequency with which the ideas 
of believing and knowing are brought together 
does not necessarily imply that the spiritual content 
of the Pauline conception of faith has been re- 
placed by a merely intellectual element. It is clear 
that the element of assent to the truth of certain 
events enters largely into the Johannine presenta- 
tion of belief, and in this respect it may be granted 
that his thought is moving on a lower plane than 
that of Paul. Again, in so far as ‘ belief’ centres 
in the outward confession of the Messiahship and 
the Divine Sonship of Jesus, it is something less 
than the faith which means union with Him. But 
deep down beneath those features of the Evangelist’s 
thought in which the controversies and develop- 
ments of his own generation can be most#clearly 
traced, there lies something which approximates 
to the full inwardness and grandeur of the Pauline 
‘faith.’ For with John, ‘ belief’ remains ultimately 
4 personal matter, the product of a deep religious 
experience, an acceptance of the Son of God, not 
merely with the intellect, but with all the power 
of the will. The Johannine conception of eternal 
ife is robbed of half its meaning when his use of 
rucrevw is interpreted as though it had no place 
for that attitude of the soul in which it goes out 
0 meet the love of God. It must be remembered 
hat the idea of ‘ believing’ in the Fourth Gospel 
ncludes various stages: for example, there is the 
lief called forth by miracles, and there is the 
elief called forth by the overmastering impression 


of the Person of Christ. The former type may 
grow into the latter, or it may remain barren and 
soon disappear. In any case, they represent very 
different positions; and the Johannine idea of 
true belief must be deduced from those passages 
where it is seen at its highest. The earlier, more 
undeveloped species of belief is able to lead up to 
the knowledge of the presence of God in Christ ; 
and this knowledge, this yvous—which is never 
merely theoretical—contains potentially the com- 
plete surrender of the soul, that is, the highest 
form of belief, which may well be dignified with the 
name of ‘faith.’ This supreme faith, consisting 
in the believing submission of the will and response 
of the whole nature, is really poles asunder from 
the first stage of wondering assent called forth by 
outward, visible onpeta. It is the distinguishing 
feature of the sons of God. It is the presupposition 
of eternal life, and the hallmark of its present 
possession. 

Now when the Hellenistic idea of deification is 
analysed, it is found to consist of many varied 
elements ; but it is in vain that one looks for any 
trace of faith. Therefore, since faith is the factor 
which, according to John, plays the most crucial 
part in the reception of eternal life, Bousset’s 
position is untenable. His tendency to discover 
the roots of most of the great New Testament 
doctrines in the contemporary mystery-cults has 
led him to do violence to what is one of the most 
characteristic elements in the Johannine theology. 

One other point should be noticed. Those who 
hold the ‘ deification’ theory claim to find addi- 
tional support in John’s presentation of the rebirth 
in which eternal life begins. But here again their 
argument depends upon analogies between the 
Fourth Gospel and the mystery literature which 
exist only upon the surface. The prologue to the 
Gospel identifies those who believe with those who 
have been ‘ born of God’ (Jn 11?- #8), thus pointing 
forward to the great discourse on Regeneration in 
chapter 3. It has never been sufficiently emphasized 
that by his use of-the word dvwOev, the Evangelist 
completely transformed the ideas of rebirth which 
were prevalent when he wrote. The entrance 
upon eternal life was conditioned, not by any vague 
renewal of the nature which could be obtained by 
prescribed means, but by a birth from above, from 
God, who alone could give men power to become 
His sons. The presentation of the Christian life as 
beginning in this way would no doubt have a special 
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appeal for many minds. Wendland? has shown 
how great was the emphasis laid by the Stoic 
preachers of morality on the necessity for an inner 
transfiguration and for the winning of a new life ; 
and the materials collected by Lietzmann ? witness 
to the prevalence of the conception of regeneration 
in the chief contemporary religious cults. The 
initiate was ‘born again,’ 1m eternum renatus, and 
the day of this consummation was his natalis sacer. 
Whether such ideas were consciously before the 
Evangelist’s mind may well be doubted ; uncon- 
sciously, his thought may have clothed itself in 
terminology which reflects current. usage. But the 
important point to observe is that here again, as 
throughout his whole view of life, John stands 
directly related to Paul and to Jesus. Paul’s 
experience of the Divine creative power which had 
laid hold on him when all his own striving had 
proved unavailing embodied itself in the triumphant 
assertion that ‘ there is a new creation whenever a 
man comes to be in Christ’ (2 Co 5!”: Moffatt)— 
an assertion which contains essentially everything 
that John proclaims about the new, heavenly birth. 
And above all, the conversation with Nicodemus 
reminds us of those words out of the earlier tradi- 
tion: ‘Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 


of heaven’ (Mt 18°). It is completely misleading | 


1 Die hellenistisch-vomische Kultur, pp. 85 ff. 
2«R6merbrief,’ in Handbuch zum neuen Testament, 
pd. 62 ff. 


Literature. 


THE HISTORICITY OF THE GOSPELS. 


THE credibility of the Gospel records has been 
attacked from so many sides and from so many 
different points of view that a fresh dispassionate 
study of the whole question by so competent a 


scholar, so sane and reverent a critic, as the Bishop | 


-—_>- 


of Gloucester is an event of outstanding importance. | 
The title which Dr. Headlam has given to his book | 


is The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ (Murray ; 
12s. net). It is frankly a treatise on apologetics, 
written to reassure those whose faith has been shaken 
by attacks on the historicity of the Gospels. If it 
errs on the side of excessive caution, it is a welcome 


to argue that because in the Synoptic saying stress 
is laid on the human activity, while in the Johannine 
the human factor is regarded as passive, no true 
parallel exists between the two passages. The 
Fourth Evangelist is not forgetting the attitude of 
the soul in which it turns to God: he is expressing , 
the truth that even that attitude itself is ultimately ; { 
a Divine work. To assert, as Heitmiiller * does in 
a discussion of the conception of the birth from | 
above, that ‘it is mere trifling to adduce’ the 
saying recorded by Matthew, is quite unjustifiable. 
John draws out the truth implicit in that saying. 
In this world where flesh and spirit are radically | 
opposed, only they can become as little children | 
who are carried over into the higher, spiritual 
realm—who are born anew, ‘not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God’ (Jn 17%). 

A frank recognition of the fact that in this 
matter, as in most others, John stands in direct 
line with the Synoptic Jesus and with Paul removes 
the necessity of ascribing to the initiatory rites of 
pagan cults an influence upon Christianity which. 
would gravely challenge our estimate of the essential . 
originality of the Christian faith. And it appears. 
likely that ere long the ‘ modern religious-history 
school’ itself will be compelled to revise radically 
its view as to the sources of the Johannine con- 
ception of eternal life. 


® Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Bd. v. 
col. 2010. 


fault in an age whose theological studies have been 
characterized by no little extravagance. ; 

, This work is only a fragment of a larger design. 
The author’s discussion of the theological questions 
involved is, we understand, to come later. The 
earlier part of the book is devoted to a study of 
the sources, and of the ‘ background’ of the ministry - 
of Jesus. Dr. Headlam, while accepting the docu-) 
mentary theory of the Synoptic Gospels, thinks the 
discovery of ‘tendencies’ has been greatly over- 
done. All through, he has in his mind the question 
which some of his predecessors seem to have fom 
gotten to ask; “ Do the theories propounded really 
explain the facts ?’ Of those who tell us that the. 
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zospels are only reflexions of the thought of the 
-hurch, he asks the very pertinent question: ‘If 
he Church created the Gospels, what created the 
church ? ’ 

Masterly chapters on the relevant history and 
seography, and on the religious and psychological 
itmosphere in which Jesus lived, shed a world of 
ight on the Gospel story. There is a powerful 
ection on the relations of Jesus and the Baptist. 
[he author is inclined to attach more weight than 
s sometimes done to the record, in this connexion, 
f the Fourth Gospel, and points out the definite 
radition of a close connexion between Jesus and 
he Baptist. But he is perhaps at his best in 
liscussing such subjects as the bearing of the 
sermon on the Mount, or the questions that have 
rexed the theological world of this generation : 
Vhat did Jesus mean by the ‘ Kingdom of God’ ? 
did He, and if so in what sense, apply to Himself 
uch titles as ‘The Messiah,’ ‘Son of God,’ ‘Son 
i Man’? How far was He influenced by apocalyp- 
ic thought ?. Everywhere we feel that we are in 
he hands of a reverent and competent guide who 
vill not lead us away from the beaten track unless 
le is sure that the new way is better than the old. 


POPULAR PSYCHOLOGY. 


The dominance of psychology in the world of 
hought at present may be seen in the number of 
ooks that are appearing dealing with its applica- 
ions in different fields of practice. The situation 
eminds us of what happened thirty or forty years 
go when evolution was still a novel conception. 
t was applied all round in every direction, and 
re had the evolution of all kinds of phenomena, 
ll traced through their stages of progress. To-day 
is the turn of the ‘ science of mind,’ and medicine, 
ducation, industry, and religion are all being 
rought under contribution to illustrate and enforce 
s theories. So far as religion is concerned we have 
scently had Mr. Thouless’s admirable little book, 
hich is a severely impartial exposition of what 
sligious psychology is. And now we have a no 
ss admirable work on different lines from the 
ev. W. S.. Bruce, D.D., of Banff—The Psychology of 
hristian Life and Behaviour (T. & T. Clark ; 7s. 6d. 
et). It is on different lines, because Dr. Bruce’s 
im is practical. He knows the subject as a science, 
nd has mastered the relevant literature, but he 
ukes theory for granted, and asks what it means 


in the light of the facts. The object of the book is, 
briefly, to vindicate for Christian experience its 
reality as a normal element in life. It was the want 
of a better psychology that discredited the argu- 
ments of the older theologians. To-day we may find 
in psychology, properly interpreted, a new apolo- 
getic. The author is entirely in the right in this ; 
and if his book is taken as a whole, and in its cumu- 
lative effect, it will be found to provide a strong 
reinforcement to faith. 

But Dr. Bruce’s purpose is even more practical 
than this. He visits the different regions of Christian 
experience and effort in turn, and points out the 
help psychology gives in interpreting experience 
and reinforcing effort. In particular he has a great 
deal that is of value to say about religious education 
and the whole matter of the development of religious 
life in the child. He points out also the immense 
help that psycho-analysis, properly used, might 
be in handling difficult religious problems and 
especially in ministering to souls. There are 
chapters on conversion, on revivals, on prayer, on 
evangelism, and there is a specially valuable treat- 
ment of auto-suggestion and the relation of the 
“ sub-conscious ’ to religious theory. 

The book is from beginning to end immensely 
interesting, and we are specially impressed by two 
qualities of its author. One is his breadth of mental 
outlook, the other is the sanity of his judgment. 
He points out, e.g., what very much needs to be 
said, that the abnormal in mental phenomena is no 
real guide and no real key to reality, but often quite 
the opposite. 


THE DIATESSARON. 


Sometimes even scholars play with diamonds, 
never dreaming of their value. Towards the end 
of last century, Dr. J. Bergsma published at Leyden 
an edition of two manuscripts of a Life of Christ, 
written in medizval Dutch. He issued the volume 
simply’ for its linguistic interest to students of 
Dutch. But the theologians have now awakened 
to the value of the treasure thus accidentally found. 
The manuscripts are translations of the ‘ Diates- 
saron ’ of Tatian. 

Dr. D. Plooij of Leyden has now published a 
preliminary account of the more important of the 
two, the Liége Harmony, a vellum MS. probably 
of the second half of the thirteenth century, A 
Primitive Text of the Diatessaron (A. W. Sijthoff’s 
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Uitgeversmaatschappij, Leyden; 7s. 6d.). The 
actual translation, of which this MS. is a transcript, 
was apparently made about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The importance of the find 
is that the translator worked from a Latin original. 
Hitherto all known Latin MSS. of the Diatessaron 
had belonged to the Vulgate tradition; but this 
translator worked from an Old Latin Text. Not 
only so; but the Old Latin Text (which has un- 
fortunately not survived) was an independent 
translation from the Syriac, which, later, largely 
influenced the Old Latin text of the Gospels. The 
supreme importance of any discovery that brings 
us nearer Tatian’s text is that that text ‘is of the 
oldest nobility even in its latest descendants.’ 

The following, culled from a number of selected 
readings, will give some idea of the interest of the 
MS.: Jn 1° (agreeing with the Syriac but with no 
other authority), ‘The light was shining in the 
darkness’; Lk 178, ‘This will be on account of 
the tender mercy of our Lord who (which ?) has 
visited us from on high from the Orient’; Mt 611, 
‘Do not abandon us in our temptations’ ; Lk.11’, 
‘He who stands outside the door will go on calling 
(seeking ?) and knocking at the door’ (Jesus makes 
both ‘ seeking’ and ‘ knocking’ part of the lesson) ; 
Mt 251, ‘They went out to meet the bridegroom 
and the bride’; Jn 4?8, ‘She set down her crock, 
and ran into the city.’ 

Tatian was something more than a translator, 
and produced a ‘ first-class literary work.’ Witness 
these renderings : ‘ The shepherd leaves the ninety- 
nine sheep in the desert or on the mountain where 
they are grazing’ (i.e. he does not neglect them). 
The woman’s drachma was a gold drachma. A bitter 


pill to the prodigal was that the hired servant had 


plenty of bread ‘in my father’s house.’ 


There is a characteristic introduction by Dr. J. 


Rendel Harris, who is collaborating with Dr. Plooij. 


GOOD MEN WITHOUT FAITH. 


Given a live subject and a live mind at work upon 
it, and a live book is certain. That is the happy 
combination in the short sketch (for it is little more), 
Good Men without Faith, by the Right Rev. Bertram 
Pollock, D.D., K.C.V.O. (S.P.C.K. ; 2s. 6d. net). 

Here is an honest man facing the problem that 
often thrusts itself upon us—the beauty of character, 
the large measure of Christlikeness of people who 
are outside of the Church, and non-believers in the 
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faith. On active service, for example, where men } 
lived herded together so close to each other that 
their real self could not be dissembled or con-, 
cealed, but was known thoroughly in a week, one | 
was frequently brought up against the rare unsel-j 
fishness and bigness of nature of some who made) 
no profession of religion, perhaps even scoffed at it. 
Yet they had, in great degree, attained to the} 
character, or at least to some aspects of it, which } 
is the end toward which religion is the means. } 
There is the fact, from some angles surely extra-j 
ordinarily blessed and happy and encouraging, and } 
yet from others something of a puzzle. For John} 
seems bluntly to deny that such a thing is possible ; 4 
without faith in Christ, he feels, an unselfish gracious 
character just can’t be. As Gore has it: ‘We 
must ask this question, What would St. John say} 
to genuine love divorced from right belief? He? 
does not write as if he knew of its existence.’ Well, | 
we do. Dr. Potzocx is frankly perplexed ; he gives | 
explanations, entirely satisfying so far as they go, | 
yet he admits that they are only partial. But the 
point of his book is really this, that there are not: 
two but three classes of people in the world—some | 
unhappy souls antipathetic to Christ, who, seeing 
Him, recoil from Him or remain uninterested, and | 
some who close with Him and become His more or 
less faithfully, and between these two some who 
are not Christ’s, but who allow themselves to be, 
acted upon by that Word that lighteth every man. 
who does not with deliberation thwart and baffle . 
Him. Or, to put it otherwise, Christ gives then 
Holy Spirit to His people because they have become. 


-able to receive Him ; but those who are not Christ’s, | 


who have never had Him presented to their minds ; 
so as to see His beauty, but who do respond to the 
good and true, these are not abandoned by God— 
on them the Word is working, which is the same 


‘God as the Holy Spirit, but received in less degree : 


and in some natures that Word achieves very 
notable results. This little work calls up more 
questions than it answers: but it possesses that 
great merit in a book, it makes one think. : 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


To the innumerable books on the Psalter, Dr. 
W. M. Furneaux has added another—The Book of 
Psalms: A Revised Version (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
6s. net)—whose object is not only to correct mis- 


translations, but “also to be as far as possible free 


. 
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ce a 


ym obscure and even unintelligible passages.’ 
e use of quotation marks, the marking of divisions 
the thought of the psalms, and the adoption of 
propriate titles have added to the interest and the 
arness of the translation. Dr. Furneaux has 
htly drawn on the ancient versions and on critical 
1endations for the improvement of his text, with 
e result that familiar words are frequently re- 
aced by others which more adequately represent 
e original thought. As examples may be men- 
med the ‘ valley of gloom’ in Ps 234; ‘The voice 
the Lord shaketh the oaks’ in 298 ; ‘Who knoweth 
e power of thine anger, or feareth aright thine 
dignation ?’ in gol; ‘ Learn well your lesson, lest 
be angry’ in 2"; ‘T believe that I shall see the 
odness of the Lord in the land of the living’ in 
16 

But occasionally important points are missed. 
hovah, e.g., is rendered throughout as ‘ The Lord’ 
at even ‘The Lorn’ as in A.V. and R.V.). Ina 
rsion whose aim is to correct mistranslations, 
e might have expected a point like this to be 
cognized, especially in such a phrase as ‘O Lord 
r Lord’ (Ps 84) instead of the much more signifi- 
nt ‘O Jehovah our Lord.’ But this might be 
lowed to pass, considering that, by the time the 
alter was edited, Jehovah was no longer a merely 
tional god, but the God of all the earth, and 
erefore, if you like, with the LXX and the later 
wish practice, ‘the Lord.’ But there are other 
ints. In Ps 234 the emphatic they should hardly 
we been omitted in ‘ Thy club and thy staff comfort 
e, nor should the concluding phrase ‘ through- 
it the length of days’ have been rendered by 
or ever.’ In Ps 42” the strong original phrase, 
hich was quite certainly, ‘ When shall I come and 
e the face of God?’ should hardly have been 
atered down to ‘... and worship before God.’ 
| the very similar passages 7212-1 and 89°, with 
eir interesting mythological reminiscences, the 
ry emphatic Thou with which the verses begin in 
ebrew should not have been ignored, and the 
-ahab’ of 89! is unquestionably not ‘Egypt,’ as Dr. 
urneaux translates, but the mythological monster. 
vain, there is no good reason for suspecting the 
ebrew text of 842%, or for replacing its strong 
ords by the weak paraphrase of LXX, ‘ The Lord 
veth kindness and truth.’ And as Dr. Furneaux 
not averse to emendations, it is a pity that, in the 
1e description of the sea in 104%, he did not 
cept the emendation ‘there go the sea-monsters, 


for “there sail the ships’—an emendation which, 
besides making a far better parallel to Leviathan, 
is alone consistent with the context. The ships 
could hardly be said to wait upon God and to 
receive from Him their food in due season (v.?8), 

Dr. Furneaux rightly brackets, as unsuitable for 
worship, some of the verses in the Imprecatory 
Psalms. But if the last verse of Ps 144 has for this 
reason to go, as it should, why not also the two 
verses that precede it, which are conceived in the 
same temper ? 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR. 


Principal Davies of the University of Aberystwyth 
has discovered and edited a very human document. 
It has just been published with the title The Life 
and Opinions of Robert Roberts (Cardiff: William 
Lewis). In form it is the autobiography of one of 
the sons of a Welsh peasant farmer, who with his 
wife and family of nine children lived a hard life 
of toil in a part of North Wales which is described 
as ‘unlovely to look upon,’ ‘with a climate and, 
soil cold, hard and cruel.’ In reality it is as vivid 
a picture as has ever been painted, of the struggle 
for existence among the tenant farmers of that 
part of Wales during the ‘ hungry forties’ of last 
century, and of the character of some of the bishops 
and clergy of the Church in Wales, and of the 
influence of some and lack of influence of others 
upon the religious life of the people. 

Robert Roberts tells us how at three years old © 
he had learnt to read his grandfather’s large family 
Bible in the Welsh tongue. From childhood he was 
a book-worm, but education was hard to get. A 
bachelor uncle did much to help the boy, and at 
the age of seventeen he had himself become a 
teacher, and at the age of twenty-five a candidate 
for Holy Orders. Thus far he had fought a splendid 
fight against the hardships of a peasant’s life in a 
most difficult time, but we gather that intemperance 
was the bane of his career. He was driven to 
emigrate to Australia, where this remarkable story 
of his early struggles is believed to have been 
written. He returned to this country to die in 
obscurity. But his autobiography as we have it is . 
not the story of a tragedy. It is the story of a 
people and of their Church and religious life at a 
critical time, and it is told graphically. In some of 
the details there may be exaggeration, and in some 
evidence of malice, but for the most part it is 
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evidently a true tale told by one who had taught 
himself to read widely and to see past events with 
something of a spiritual vision. 


MATTER AND SPIRIT. 


On the old and ever-interesting problem of the 
relation of consciousness to brain, Professor J. B. 
Pratt has written a most readable book. The title 
is Matter and Spirit: A Study of Mind and Body 
in their Relation to the Spiritual Life (Allen & Unwin ; 
7s.6d.net). Professor Pratt grapples with one of the 
deepest problems that thought can entertain, and 
can set forth his exposition in such wise that all 
will be interested and all will understand. He 
makes a list of all the views of the relationship of 
mind and body that can be held, and proceeds to 
examine them critically, hoping that by a process of 
elimination the truth may be reached. His state- 
ment is accurate and his criticism acute and con- 
vincing. Materialism in its old and newer forms is 
shown to be untenable. Monistic idealism in its 
subtle vagaries is unsatisfactory too. Parallelism 
is at bottom faced with the same difficulties as 
materialism. What remains? Well, the theory of 
interaction which at first seems so inconceivable 
is looked at again, and we are led to conclude that 
its difficulties are not insuperable or even serious. 
In all our practical life we see interaction at work, 
and count upon it. Thus responsibility is safe- 
guarded. If we seem to be left with a frank dual- 
ism, Professor Pratt is well content to have it so. 


It is always pleasant to come upon a medical 
man who is alive to the importance of mental 
science. This at least may be said of Dr. Charles 
W. Hayward, who is not only a retired doctor but 
also a barrister-at-law. He has written a book which 
he entitles (quite wrongly) What rs Psychology ? 
(Allen & Unwin ; 7s. 6d. net). The title is wrong, 
first of all because the word ‘ psychology’ is used 
throughout the book in a sense quite unknown in 
the literature of the subject. His own definition 
is: ‘ Psychology consists of each and every one of 

‘those powers and subtle influences which go to 
make up the real “ character,” the true “ego” of 
each individual.’ But, apart from that, Dr. Hay- 
ward’s book is not so much an account of the science 
of mental phenomena as a discursive treatment of 
the facts of life, the evils of our time, the importance 
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of environment, and the true way of creating a better 
world. There is a good deal of shrewd sense in 
many of its pages. The levity and moral laxness 
of our age are castigated with a firm hand. And 
many things are written about education and the 
training of the young that are sound and helpful. 
But any one who goes to the book for what the 
title suggests—a scientific exposition of psychological 
theory—will be disappointed. The value of the book 
is of a different kind, in its mingling of criticism 
and moral passion with suggestions of a way to 
better things. | 


Oh a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, ‘ 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, — 
But only how did you take it. 


This may be described as the motto of a volume} 
of three hundred pages on Nerves and Personal’ 
Power (Allen & Unwin ; tos. 6d. net), written, one| 
may say, on his death-bed by a Canadian doctor, ; 
D. Macdougall King, M.B. ‘ Affliction sore long{ 
time he bore,’ yet he has two volumes to his credit,1 
each of them written under the severest handicap} 
of ill-health, with the sole object of helping othersj 
over similar ailments of body and mind. . 


Doomed to go in company with pain, 
Turn his necessity to glorious gain. 


In an introductory chapter to this book, the Right 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King tells us that his brother, } 
a doctor in Ottawa, was stricken with influenzaj 
complicatéd by double pneumonia. Tuberculosis’ 
of an acute type manifested itself after this attack. 
He sought recovery in a sanatorium in Colorado, 
and after long conflict he was able to resume the} 
practice of his profession in Denver. But in the% 
day of trouble he succeeded in writing a book on} 
‘The Battle with Tuberculosis and How to Win} 
it.” He had healed himself, and thought he had} 
learnt how others might do the same, with like 
courage and discipline. But in two more years hell 
was fighting a battle of another order. He was} 
attacked with ‘ progressive muscular atrophy’ dueih 
to some organic nerve degeneration. ‘It left nof 
margin for hope ; it presaged the slow approach of}, 
death.’ He resolved to die fighting, writing another} 
book which he believed he could complete beforet 
the end came. Though in the end paralysed in| 
body and unable to hold a pen, he was able to 
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nish his self-imposed task. If ever a man had 
on the right to preach courage to fellow-sufferers 
is surely this man, who was actually made happy 
1 his suffering by the hope that others would be 
elped and sustained in their time of need. Here 
1 these ably written chapters he is virtually paying 

score of visits to all manner of sufferers from 
erve troubles, interpreting their feelings, explaining 
heir symptoms, and above all stimulating their 
n0ral courage and aiding them in their daily conflict 
0 win through. And none can say that its teaching 
urns any reader from dependence upon the Great 
Zealer to a simple reliance upon his or her own 
fforts. 


An interesting and, we are sure, a profitable 
ourse of lectures was recently delivered to Oxford 
indergraduates on the general subject of the 
oundations of personal Religion. Dean Inge 
ectured on Faith and Reason, Professor D. S. 
vairns on The Father, Rev. W. F. Halliday of 
Noodbrooke on Man’s Need, the Bishop of Pretoria 
m Christ, W. Brown, M.D., on The Practice of 
Prayer, and Father Frere of Mirfield on Christianity 
is Fellowship. . The addresses are now published 
ogether under the title Religion and Life: The 
Foundations of Personal Religion (Blackwell ; 
ts. 6d.). They were. all worth publishing and will 
ill be found helpful. We commend Dr. Brown’s 
yaper to all interested in, or perturbed by, some 
aspects of the new psychology. He emphasizes 
what has been frequently argued in THE ExPosITORY 
TimEs—that it is absurd to take analysis of abnormal 
mental cases as a satisfactory or even very illumin- 
uting account of normal processes. It is, he says, 
comparable to identifying pathology with physiology. 
Further, he holds that so far from successful prayer 
being explicable as a kind of auto-suggestion, suc- 
cessful auto-suggestion is a kind of prayer. 


Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor of the China Inland 
Mission had an alarming experience when they were 
captured and held as hostages for a short time by 
Chinese brigands. The story of this episode is told 
in With P’u and his Brigands (China Inland Mis- 
sion; 2s. 6d. net). Incidentally the book throws 
light upon the distracted state of China, and closes 
with an impassioned appeal for an increase of 
missionary activity. 


Teaching through the eye is both natural and 


effective: Most of us have a ‘ visual memory,’ and 
many of us have a visual understanding. Hence 
the function of sacraments. All who are interested 
in the history of the Church in Scotland, then, will 
welcome the excellent graphic chart made by Mr. 
Robert Adams, Assistant City Librarian in Glasgow 
—The Scottish Church, 1500-1920: A Graphic Chart 
(T. & T. Clark ; 3s. 6d. net). It is extraordinarily 
well done, and enables any one to see with com- 
parative ease the ramifications of Scottish Religious 
History. The religious stream is coloured blue, and 
the various divergences and re-unions are carefully 
and clearly delineated. At the side of the Chart 
there is a list of the chief events and also a table 
of the chief authorities consulted. Nothing could 
be better for the study or the class-room. We note 
that an edition can be obtained cloth-mounted, 
varnished, and on a roller for hanging, at ras. net. 
Mr. Adams must have spent an enormous amount 
of labour on this task, but the result has justified 
him; and that the work was a labour of love is 
proved by the dedication to all true lovers of the 
Scottish Church whose desire is to find a via media 
whereby all the divisions charted here may be 
blotted out. 


Mr. Sheldon Knapp sees that two things are 
offered us in the New Testament, forgiveness and 
holiness, and that we often take the one and leave 
the other. Accordingly, he has written an earnest 
little pamphlet for children on how to become 
good. The title is The Life Victorious (Epworth 
Press ; 4d.). It is the work of a kindly mind that 
relies greatly upon hymns. Not a little wisdom is 
to be found in these few pages. 


Light on Mystic Art (Sheffield: published by the 
Author) and Mystic Gnosis (Letchworth: Garden 
City Press) are two books by Jane (Miller) Fisher. 
Concerning the former it may be said that, as 
Chesterton has proved that often in the blunt 
deliberate denial of the obvious and self-evident 
there lies another truth, so here there may be 
something for some minds. But we have failed 
to find it. It is a study of eight pictures in the 
National Gallery, such as Michael Angelo’s ‘ Dream 
of Human Life’: and the principle appears to be 
that everything is what it is not, and nothing what 
it seems. The four figures in Reynolds’ ‘ Holy 
Family ’ are not really four, but only one, for to the 
enlightened the Mother is the soul, Joseph past 
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experience, the little Baptist repentance, and our | that most recent books on psychology end where 
Christ’s teaching begins: and he is fain to fill the 
gap and to carry matters further. That is a big 
purpose, which his book, The Christian Character 


Lord an active desire-to do good to the world, etc. 
In the ‘ Vision of St. Jerome’ the prone sleeping 
figure is not Jerome, as stupid people might assume, 
but ‘ body’ in the abstract, while the very obvious 
Baptist in the foreground is not actually he, but a 
‘mystic interior .state, and so on indefinitely. 
Life is difficult enough without this kind of thing. 
And one fears that some ribald spirits may be 
inclined to push the principle so far as to declare 
that the Jane (Miller) Fisher of the title-page is not 
really a well-meaning lady but mental perversity. 

The other is a more serious book, with some 
things true in it, and some questionable, and some 
mere darkness visible, And to it all one can apply 
the author’s criticism of Maeterlinck, poor Maeter- 
linck, who is pure noonday sunshine compared with 
the twilight here: ‘ For our own part we consider 
the subjects of Mysticism, legitimate Symbolism, 
the veiled life of the Soul—which we can never 
thoroughly understand—sufficiently difficult with- 
out intentionally rendering them more obscure, 
more hopelessly unintelligible to earnest. seekers 
and decidedly less attractive.’ But the difficulty 
here is not, as she alleges of the other, the exuber- 
ance and beauty of the language. If anybody 
believes in Mr. Pryse he will enjoy this book. 

The Drew Lecture for 1922 was delivered by 
Dr. W. Adams Brown, and is now published as 
The Creative Experience: An Intimation of Immor- 
tality (Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net). The 
argument is neither very new nor very arresting. 
In brief it amounts to this: man is a creator, and 
in this life his creative function is never exhausted. 
He is often cut off before it has had opportunity 
to unfold itself at all. That he should survive this 
span of existence is therefore a reasonable supposi- 
tion. This is just a specialized way of saying that 
human life is so valuable that it is worth preserving, 
which has for long been a familiar and in itself 
never a very convincing argument in the case for 


immortality. 


Readers of fiction are often struck by the calm 
fashion in which religion is omitted as, apparently, 
a non-essential feature in the picture of humanity, 
as a kind of appendix in small print which can 
safely be left out without losing anything of the 
real story. And Mr. E. L. Strong, M.A., has been 
puzzled by a similar phenomenon. For he tells us 


(Longmans ; 6s. 6d. net), hardly fulfils. Yet it isa 


good book. Beginning with an introduction on the 
Christian character in general, too limited in its 
scope, yet admirable so far as it goes, the work 
becomes thereafter a commentary on the Beati-_ 


tudes ; or at least consists of far-reaching discus- 
sions that start out from these several texts. It is 


the book of a devout soul, and an interesting mind, © 


in no way striking, but always competent and earnest — 


and helpful. 


poor in spirit, he devotes one paragraph to his 


declaration that ‘they make the mystery of the | 
Eucharist the centre of their life on earth.’ But that 


is not typical, and in any case men of all schools 


can read this reverent work with pleasure and | 


profit. 


In The Religion of Science, by Mr..W. H. Wood, | 


Professor of Biblical History and Literature in 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. (Macmillan ; 


6s. net), the author grapples with the claims of 
what he regards as the religion of scientific men 


who have discarded orthodoxy. He is disturbed by 


the progress of Evolution, the Higher Criticism and 


Socialism, and he seems to think that those who 


accept these doctrines give up any full-blooded 
positive religious faith and embrace a ‘religion of 


science,” which is a poor substitute. Certainly the 
picture of this religion which the author draws, with — 


gusto and in great detail, makes one’s flesh creep. 
We agree with all he says of it in his closing chapter, 


but there are not the same signs on this side of the - 
‘pond’ of the degeneracy Professor Wood finds | 


over on his side. We are more optimistic about the 
condition of the world, and especially the religious 
world, than the American Professor. 


Founded on the Rock, by Harriette E. Mitchell _ 
(Marshall Brothers), is a series of talks with young | 


Christians on the Epistle to the Romans. It 
contains milk for babes, but little strong meat. 


No attempt is made to set forth the massive argu- 
The booklet is written in a , 


ment of the Epistle. 
devout but wholly uncritical spirit. 


The writer’s school of thought is 
revealed by such a fact as that, commenting on the | 


\ Orthodoxy — 
in America seems in a panic at present, but there 
- does not appear to be any real reason for it. 
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Realizing the importance at the present time of 
he question of Christian education in the churches, 
he Committee of the Young People’s Department 
f the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
ppointed a Commission to hold an inquiry and 
eport upon it. The Rev. Dr. Garvie was the 
hairman of a committee of ministers, laymen, and 
vomen which has now issued its Report, entitled 
The Church as a School of Christian Education 
Congregational Union ; 1s. net). Though this com- 
nittee was denominational, its thorough examina- 
ion of the whole subject and its recommendations, 
s set forth in the pamphlet of one hundred pages, 
re worthy of the attention of ministers and lay 
nembers of every religious body. They are not 
oncerned merely or even chiefly with the religious 
ducation of the young. As to this branch of the 
nquiry it is admitted that ‘the figures are chal- 
enging.’ ‘There are now nearly 108,000 fewer 
cholars in our schools than there were fifteen 
fears ago, although there are the same number of 
éachers.’ But within the sphere of religion the 
vhole question is, ‘What and how are we teaching 
mur children, our young people, our adult members ?’ 
Jn the responsibility of all the churches for ‘the 
sontinuous education of their own members and 
idherents in subjects related to the religious life’ 
he recommendations and suggestions of the Report 
ire undoubtedly deserving of the most careful and 
ympathetic consideration. 


“Realising how the combined forces of evil— 
eligious and reprobate—seemed to be centring 
heir calumny upon “THe Hoty ONE or Gop” 
Luke 4. 34), and remembering a Conference held 
some twenty years ago when similar subjects were 
ound to be confirmatory and stimulating, it was 
ntimated that special issues of The Witness would 
ye devoted to the Fundamentals of the Christian 
faith.’ These words will explain the origin and the 
wature of the essays in The Seven ‘V’ Papers, 
yy Seven Well-known Writers (Pickering & Inglis ; 
‘s. 9d.). They deal with ‘ The Virgin Birth,’ ‘ The 
Jirtuous Life,’ ‘The Vicarious Sacrifice,’ ‘The 
Victorious Resurrection,’ ‘The Veritable Presence,’ 
The Valid Advocacy,’ and ‘The Verity of the 
Coming.’ The treatment of these great subjects 
s specially adapted to those who belong to the 
xtreme right wing of orthodoxy. 


A new edition of In the Heart of Savagedom, 
2:3 


by Mrs. Stuart Watt, has been issued (Pickering & 
Inglis; 5s. 6d.). It contains reminiscences of 
‘life and adventure during a quarter of a century 
of pioneering missionary labours in the wilds of 
East Equatorial Africa.’ 


The man in the street too often does not under- 
stand the preacher when he urges him to become a 
Christian. He does not understand the language 
of the Church. What it Means to be a Christian, 
by Edward Increase Bosworth (Pilgrim Press ; 
$1.25), is a very laudable attempt to meet this 
situation and to state the vital truths of the Christian 
faith in the untechnical language of everyday life. 
Professor Bosworth has had considerable experi- 
ence of student conferences in America, and is 
familiar with the religious difficulties that occur 
to men’s minds. His handling of these is discursive 
rather than profound. The field covered is so wide 
as to preclude anything like adequate treatment of 
any of the topics touched upon. Still there is much 
that is suggestive in the book, and many useful - 
hints are thrown out which will help the preacher 
to present the Gospel effectively to the modern 
mind. 


When You Enlist, by Margaret Slattery (Pilgrim 
Press ; $0.75), is intended as a gift book to be put 
in the hands of young people joining the Church. 
It depicts, in a series of vivid and interesting 
sketches, the onward march of the Christian army 
down through the heroic ages, and the question is 
pressed home, ‘Who follows in their train ?’ 
The theme is treated with a freshness that is fitted 
to make a powerful appeal to the chivalrous spirit 
of youth, but there is, perhaps, too prominent a 
display of the Stars and Stripes. 


In the interests of supernaturalism, Mr. Harold 
M. Wiener in The Prophets of Israel in History and 
Criticism (Robert Scott ; 5s. net) makes a gallant 
attempt to defend the predictive element in pro- 
phecy. Recent scholarship has indeed stressed 
the place of prediction, but not in a way that would 
satisfy Mr. Wiener, who believes that the prophetic 
‘messages frequently stood in little or no relation 
to the needs and circumstances of their own time,’ 
and that pre-exilic predictions were occasionally 
fulfilled in the Maccabean Age, 7.e. six centuries 
after they were delivered. 

Few minds that have drunk of the modern spirit 
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will be convinced by the argument, though it is 
defended by a considerable array of historical know- 
ledge. It would be no great compliment to a 
prophet to say that his message was irrelevant to 
the contemporaries whom he addressed, and the 
case is not seldom far from being so simple as Mr. 
Wiener assumes. One reason, e.g., for denying, 
with the LXX, Jer 331726 to Jeremiah is that its 
regard for the Levites and the cult is entirely 
opposed to what we know Jeremiah’s attitude to 
have been. Mr. Wiener hits the nail on the head 
when, in discussing Ezk 40-48, he speaks of it 
as an ideal rather than a prediction. This principle 
might be profitably extended over a far wider idea. 
_ The ‘predictions’ are often most reasonably 
regarded as ideals or hopes. Hf, e.g., the warless 
world of Is 214 ever eventuates, the important 
thing will surely be not that a prediction has been 
fulfilled, but that an ideal has been realized. We 
cannot afford to wait, and we do not need to wait, 
hundreds or thousands of years for the supernatural 
- vindication of Israel’s great men: their messages, so 
far as they matter to religion, vindicate themselves 
im our hearts and in the general course of history. 


Dr. Donald Fraser, who is Moderator this year 
of the United Free Church of Scotland, has pub- 
lished, through Messrs. Seeley Service, a volume of 
African Idylls (6s. net). Some of the sketches are 
already known, as they have appeared in the ‘ Glas- 
gow Herald’ and elsewhere, but others are new. It 
is good to have them in book form, for they give us 
vivid pictures of life in Central Africa and the 
work of the missionary there. The sketches have 
the ease and charm we associate with all Dr. Fraser’s 
writing. 

A Glasgow professor, in order to emphasize the 
value of observation, ‘ prepared a little cupful of 
kerosene, mustard, and castor-oil, and calling the 
attention of his class to it, dipped a finger into the 
atrocious compound and then sucked his finger. 
He then passed the mixture around to the students, 
who all did the same with the most dire results. 
When the cup returned and he observed the faces 
of his students, he remarked: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am 
afraid you did not use your powers of observation. 
The finger that I put into the cup was not the same 
one that I stuck in my mouth afterwards!”’ 
With anecdotes of this kind and a great deal of 
practical counsel, Mr. Cecil F. Walpole discourses 


on The Building of Personality (Skeffington ; 1s. 6d. 
net). He deals with care of the body, memory, the 
value of suggestion, habit, imagination, and faith, 
and all of these and other topics he treats in the 
same light and helpful fashion. Young men and: 
women would be much the better of a course of 
‘Walpole’s Common Sense,’ and especially of the 
stories with which it is driven home. 


The Rev. Vivian R. Lennard, M.A., late Rector: 
of Lower Heyford and author of several admirable | 
volumes of sermons, has published a volume of 
addresses given at  confirmation—Confirmation : 
Addresses (Skeffington; 2s. 6d. net). Some of 
these are addressed to general congregations, others 
to parents and sponsors ; there are six for candi- 
dates before confirmation, and two to those who have 
just been confirmed. We commend them warmly. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere a better 
defence of the rite of confirmation than that ad- 
vanced in the second of these general homilies. | 
And it would not be easy to find addresses to young 
people beginning the Christian life more full of 
wisdom or more suited to their needs. The book 
deserves to be widely known. It would form an 
excellent manual to be put into the hands of 
candidates, but it would also offer wise and helpful 
guidance to young clergymen who are faced with 
the difficult duty of catechetical instruction. : 


With the new interest in Sunday School work ’ 
and in scientific religious education, there is a 
demand for expert advice, and such a book as) 
Suggestions on Sunday School Work, by the Rev.» 
W. J. Brown, B.D. (Skeffington ; 2s. 6d. net), is: 
invaluable. Mr. Brown is Director of Religious. 
Education in the Diocese of Wakefield, and thus 
speaks from a wide experience. His counsels are 
intended for those who have had no previous” 
training for their work (a large number, alas !),. 
and the treatment therefore is throughout simple 
and direct. But his points are important, dealing” 
as he does with discipline, attention (and how to 
secure it), method of teaching, preparation classes, 
efficiency, and training of teachers. All he says on 
these topics is well said and needs to be said. But, 
good as all this is, the best part of the book is the 
list of suitable literature he gives at the end. Mr. 
Brown does not hesitate to occupy half the space 
at his disposal with this bibliography, and it was 
worth the sacrifice. The books are carefully selected 
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and annotated, and the list and the notes on it are 
well worth the price of the whole volume. 


Res Invicte (Skeffington; 5s. net) is the title 
of a book of outline sermons by the Rev. F. L. H. 
Millard, M.A., Rector of Cold Norton and formerly 
Rural Dean of Carlisle. The author follows the 
Church’s year and closes with five sermons for 
Harvest, Hospitals, Corpus Christi, Dedication, and 
Empire Day. ‘These outlines,’ he says, ‘are not 
intended to be preached as they stand. They do 
not consist of headings and sub-divisions such as 
preachers generally look for in books of this nature. 
They are intended merely to supply thoughts upon 
which preachers can build their sermons.’ 


The life of Alexander Duff, by William Paton 
(5s. net), is the second of the series of new 
missionary biographies undertaken by the United 
‘Council for Missionary Education, and published 
by the Student Christian Movement. 


The book gives in clear and attractive form all 
the facts of the life and work of this Pioneer of 
Missionary Education, and traces some of the 
results of his work, both good and bad, as they 
appear in the India of to-day. With the advent 
of the new and vigorous spirit of Indian nationalism, 
and the passing into Indian hands of the control 
of education in India to-day, we are faced with 
many new and grave problems, in meeting which 
it is probable that many changes will be needed in 
the educational missionary policy which Dr. Duff 
originated. 

In this story of Duff’s inspired personality and 
his ability to adapt new methods to the needs of 
his own day, there will be inspiration for those who 
must now once more show a similar zeal and ability 
to produce a form of missionary educational policy 
adapted to the changed needs of India, and which 
like his, shall have as its one aim the presentation 
of Christ and His Message to all who come within 
its influence. 


‘—qp- 


Ebrisé our Redemption. 


By THE Most REVEREND Joun A. F. Grecc, D.D., ARcHBIsHOP OF DUBLIN. 


‘ Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.’—1z Co 13, 


OnE of the greatest titles we are taught to apply to 
our Lord is that of Redeemer. And yet I doubt if, 
as a title, it conveys any particular notion to our 
minds ; and if it does it is very likely to be a notion 
which has in it less, or more, than the truth. The 
proper meaning of the Greek Testament word 1 
AutpodeGat is to ‘ liberate ’—to liberate at a cost, if 
you will, but, primarily and fundamentally, to liber- 
ate without necessary reference to cost or manner 
of liberation. The Latinized word ‘redemption,’ 
which a Sunday-school child will tell you means 
‘ buying back,’ is a mistranslation, if it is allowed to 
impose on our mind notions of bargaining, or pur- 
chase, or price, or concrete payment. Redemption 
is not so much a transaction carried out, as an effect 
produced. And thus Christ as Redeemer is Christ 
the Liberator, the Deliverer—loosing us or saving us 

1See Lk 2471, Tit 214, 1 P 138; cf. Ps 118", and 
Ac 7% (hurpwris). 


from our sins, delivering us from the present evil 
world, redeeming us from all iniquity. The funda- 
mental idea is of liberation, and must not be com- 
plicated with, or spoilt by, transactional notions 
which belong to the market but have no place in 
the spiritual world. 

How can we venture to say this? The answer is, 
‘ We are dealing with the liberation of human souls.’ 
Whatever Christ does therefore has a spiritual 
character. Whatever He does, He does in relation 
to the souls of men. Redemption from sin means 
liberation from sinning, and that is a strictly 
spiritual thing. What is a sin? and how in prac- 
tical reality can you liberate a man from sinning ? 
It does not mean undoing the past, because redemp- 
tion does not undo the past. A man’s sinful deeds 
can no more be undone than the repentance of the 
world can undo the Cross. The past stands. It is 
indelible. Evil deeds done are facts, and facts are 
stubborn as adamant. How then can we be liber- 
ated from our sins ? 

Acts in themselves are physical things, and they 
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only acquire a moral character from the conscience 
of those concerned. A wound inflicted by one man 
upon another is a physical thing ; we need to look 
behind it to see if it has any moral character at all. 
It was an accident, or it was inflicted in self- 
defence, or as an act of justice, or with malicious 
purpose. Its moral character depends upon its 
purpose. Now nothing can undo the wounding as a 
physical fact ; whether inflicted accidentally or-on 
purpose, it abides as an historical fact ; whether 
repented of, or not needing to be repented of, its 
physical character stands, and even if healed the 
scar testifies to the physical occurrence. 

But there is a thing that can be undone, and that 
is the moral attitude represented by the malice which 
chose (if so it did) to inflict a wound. That malice 
can live on quite apart from the deed in the con- 
sciousness of the doer; and it is there—in the con- 
science, or the consciousness, of the doer—that the 
sinis found. There is sin, and there is sin’s penalty. 
Sin is less a thing than the attitude, the disposition, 
of a person. ‘Sin’ is really an abstraction—the 
solid reality is a person sinning. Of course, 
you get the man’s discreditable acts; but as they 
pass into history, they lose their personal relations, 
and become merged in the common framework of 
men’s lives. But his self, with the evil tendency, 
abides withhim. And here is the problem that calls 
for redemption, or liberation, viz. not the question 
of how to put men’s evil deeds right, but how to 
put right the sinful selves of men, in whom lie 
tendencies to sinful acts yielded to, and installed as 
masters, whether above or below the level of con- 
sciousness. Selves are the only things which can 
be redeemed or liberated from sin; and it is in 
respect of these that Christ stands before us as 
Redeemer or Liberator. Not merely does He give 
redemption, but (as St. Paul says) He is made unto 
us from God wisdom and righteousness and sanctifi- 
cation and redemption. He zs our Redemption. 
Redemption of persons is found in a Person. He 
needed to do certain acts and pass through certain 
experiences—to live, suffer, die, rise—as He quali- 
fied Himself to serve as Redeemer. But ultimately 
the Redemption is Himself. 

Now what does it mean to redeem, or liberate, 
men from sinning? We do not want a literary 
theory, or a legalistic theory which can be stated 
in logical terms on paper, but which is at the end 
what it was at the beginning, paper and ink. We 
want facts, we want realities—something that actu- 


ally operates, and operates spiritually to liberate 
men. 

Well, then, to liberate men from sin is to modify 
their sinful selves in such a way that the tendency 
of the self ceases to be towards evil, and is definitely 
directed towards good. It means the liberation 
of the self, conscience, consciousness, will, faculty, 
instinct, so that the man who was doing evil things 
ceases to be the man who can do those things. It 


is not a question of what the man is reckoned, it is 


of what he actually is, and (perhaps even more) is 
on the way to becoming. Liberation is a problem 
touching the very depths of personality—those 


abysmal depths of which we hear so much in modern © 


experimental psychology. It is a vast, a titanic 


problem—to redeem, or liberate, not merely one — 


human soul, but a world of human souls, and the 
succession of human souls which pass through the 
world as the generations follow one another, and to 
carry on that work to its completion in the world 
beyond the grave. It baffles the imagination, and 
yet this is the problem whose solution Christianity 
proclaims in Christ. 

How are we to think of Christ as Redeemer ? 
We must think of Him objectively, i.e. in His own 
solitary pre-eminence as the world’s agent of re- 
demption, and we must think of Him subjectively, 
in His redeeming activity within those who will 
receive Him. 


Te 


First, then, Jesus Christ is in Himself Redemption. — 


When He took our flesh and moved on earth, there 


had come into the world something literally new. — 


True, He wore our human form and was very Man 
—true, He thought through a human brain: and 
yet, for all His continuity with us, He was a new fact 
in human history. He constituted a break—a new 
departure. His unsinning consciousness was a 
thing the like of which had never been known. 


His undefiled experience was on a level never here- — 


tofore conceived, much less attained. He was 
master of His soul, with a moral force and certainty 
which placed Him in a category apart. He showed 
Himself an entirely free spirit. He attained His 
freedom not without tears or sweat or blood; 
but He carried His manhood through life with a 
victorious advance that never halted. No worry, 
no doubt, no rivalry or self-seeking, no moral 
guilt, no regret or bitter memories, or blunting of 
sensibility through sin, no waste of power through 
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misdirected instinct or division of mind. He is the 
palmary example of the single eye, the single heart. 
He knew the attraction of all that attracts us, but 
He subordinated flesh to spirit, self to His mission, 
time to eternity, and proved His spiritual sover- 
eignty over the world. 

The manifested existence of a moral consciousness 
of the kind that was in Christ, is in itself a Re- 
demption of the world. The world is different for 
it. A new fact of such magnitude is not merely a 
revolution, it is a new birth of humanity. It lodges 
in the heart of the race a deposit that is permanent 
light and life to mankind. That such a Being who 
can say of Himself, ‘No man knoweth the Father 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him ’—that such a Being who can claim to 
have dealt a death-blow to the forces of evil, and 
can say, ‘I was watching Satan as lightning fallen 
from heaven, that such a One should have stood on 
our earth, worn our flesh, shared our lot, and have 
been untainted by our sin—makes our world, our 
fiesh, our lot different for ever after, different 
because illuminated with God’s revealed purpose for 
it. The tide has been forcibly turned. Man can be 
—has been—undefeated. Here is freedom’s charter. 

And we are taught to say of the Great Figure 
who has achieved this end, that He is our Redemp- 
tion. For He is not merely a character of ancient 
history. It is He—His personality and not merely 
His story—who is Redemption. He is not a 
memory. Heisa living and acting fact in the world 
to-day. This is what is effected by the Resurrec- 
tion followed by the coming of the Holy Ghost, viz. 
that the Christ of the spiritual experience recorded 
in the New Testament is a Figure central, and of 
our own times—that He not merely was but is— 
that this liberating Person is not recumbent in 
remote rest but standing in vigorous operation—a 
principle of constructive goodness, victorious, 
energizing, universal, contemporary. 

There, in a few words, is the present-day fact of 
the living Christ, the Redeemer or Liberator of 
souls through the manifestation of His own entirely 
liberated life. The rationale of the Church’s exist- 
ence is to hold up this living Personality before the 
world—to familiarize it with the wonder that has 
been wrought out in our flesh and blood. 


Il. 


But redemption has also its subjective aspect. 
Christ is the Redeemer of the race at large—but 
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each man must consent to undergo redemption. 
The redemption of a soul is a process that needs to 
work itself out in the soul that is to be redeemed. 
It is not a thing that can be done by proxy, or in its 
absence. By the will of God we must be co-agents 
with.the Redeemer in the work of our redemption. 
Redemption is the work of the Redeeming Person 
in persons and with persons ; and it is the repro- 
duction of the life of the Redeemer in the redeemed. 

Redemption operates from within outwards. It 
is Christ working within us—Christ seating Himself 
on the throne of our being, at the very centre of 
personality. 

This distribution of the personal activity of Christ 
among so many millions of souls seems to us at 
first unreal. What am I to Christ? we ask, or 
(at least) we think; is the very Christ of Calvary 
and the Empty Tomb to hold commerce with me 
to-day ? 

But to ask this question and answer ‘ No’ to it is 
equivalent to saying ‘I disbelieve in the Holy 
Ghost.’ The Holy Ghost is the agent of that 
spiritual actualizing of the One Christ in the hearts 
of many, irrespective of time and place, which 
makes Christianity a thing not in word but in power. 
A radical redemption without the Redeeming Person 
is a thing that does not happen. I cannot redeem 
myself, except superficially. The man on the 
operating table cannot be his own surgeon, he 
must lie in the hands of another. 

However much we may dislike the phrase, 
‘original sin’ represents an intractable fact of 
human experience. Man needs a deliverer, and he 
must look beyond himself. And in Christ he finds 
this ‘ beyond’ that is within—not himself in any 
guise or disguise, but another—and yet another so 
intimately near that he can say, ‘I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.’ And this vital, healing 
Personality, blending Himself with ours, is life and 
health to it, and imparts Himself to it and attracts 
us into His likeness. He, in fact, in His deep activi- 
ties, does what friendship, in its relatively super- 
ficial operations, does. Through fellowship He 
touches the springs of motive in that ‘ hinterland ’ 
below or behind consciousness which is so un- 
realized and yet so potent in its domination over 
our feelings and moods. He takes His place there 
and reorganizes the man from within. 

This is no mere self-suggestion, no mere appeal 
to a man’s own vis medicatrix. Man co-operates 
with an objective Redeemer, and man’s redemption 
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keeps strict step with the growth of his fellowship 
with his Redeemer. And its fruits are seen and 
known in a liberated consciousness—the man 
becomes right minded; and as a man thinks, so is 
his freedom. He exhibits more and more of the 
mind of Christ. Into the content of that mind-I 
cannot now enter. Suffice it to say that if it is to 
take form, there must be study of the New Testa- 
ment, there must be determined prayer, there must 
be life as a member of the Christian society. Where 
these things are, liberation of mind declares itself in 
the man of the spirit. Such a one is putting fear 
under his feet—he has taken the measure of the 
terror of having his body killed or his possessions 
seized. He refuses anxiety or worry—he has de- 
throned greed—he is learning to love his neighbour ; 
he feels a responsibility for making right prevail : 
that whole class of vexations which wait on self- 
assertion leaves undisturbed the man whose life is 
in Christ. There is no need to go through the lists 
of things avoided and things sought. Redemption 


of life Christianizes the mind—where a man lives | 
in Christ there are love, joy, peace, faith, and power. | 


The good tree brings forth good fruit. 

Let us make no mistake about the Christian re- 
demption. It is not merely a high type of self- 
regarding moral culture. Christ is not a mere 
teacher of liberating notions—notions quite in- 
dependent of Himself. He is the Redemption. A 
great deal, of course, can be done by those who 
follow Christ’s teaching and hold it without any 
thought of Christ. They can repent of their sins 
and turn over a new leaf, as it is called. But the 
extent of such a redemption is strictly limited—it 
is limited by their own capacities or incapacities. 
But where faith reaches out and brings in Christ, the 
Redeeming Person, there redemption is without 
limit. Self-dependence gives way to reliance on 
Him in whom is Life and Healing and Light. Of 
His fulness we receive, in Him we look back to a 
new lineage and forward to a new expansion, no 
longer sons of Adam but sons of God. The measure 
of redemption is not our finiteness, but God’s 
infmity. 


It is this reaching out to a Person—the beyond 
who is yet within—that saves the Christian redemp- 
tion from being a pursuit of selfish personal gain. 
Love for Christ makes self-centredness a breach of 
trust. It pledges the redeemed to extend redemp- 
tion beyond him. Love diverts attention from 
self. Love for Christ is no esthetic sentimentalism. 
It is only real when Christ is loved in His suffering 
brethren. The love that thus serves, grows self- 
forgettingly into Christ’s likeness. The supreme 
redemption is the redemption from self, redemption 
into love and service. We are only truly redeemed, 
as we mediate redemption; we are only forgiven, 
as we forgive. And the one sufficient motive for 
this is Christ. He knits mankind into a unity, and 
bids those whom He has redeemed focus His re- 
demption upon the points of human life they touch. 
Redemption makes of them operative forces, com- 
parable to light or leaven. Those who grow like 
Christ do this priestlike work ; those who do this 
work grow like Him. : 

We need not ask ourselves whether a redemption 
of this world-order as we know it is divinely intended. 
We do not possess the data for such speculations. 
The New Testament blends restoration and catas- 
trophe, optimism and pessimism, in a surprising 
way: optimism in respect of the Kingdom of 


| God, pessimism in respect of what we call ‘the 


world.’ But such uncertainty as to remote issues 
offers no excuse for idleness in regard to present 
duties. Christ’s method is the only practical one ; 
to do right now is the only constructive course. 
He became man at a given point of time, and by 
serving His own time with whole-hearted devotion 
He served alltime. And it is the same for ourselves. 
Whether sooner or later, there will be deliverance 
for the sons of God, and to the hastening of this 
glorious liberty every son must contribute in hope. 
Those who are becoming free must set others free ; 
the redeemed must mediate redemption. It is in 
this way, viz. as we serve God and men in Christ’s 
name here and now—it is in this way that we experi- 
ence and we extend the redemption, the liberation, 
that is Christ. 
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The Place of Spetematic TBeofogy in Preaching. 


By THE REVEREND DaniEL Lamont, B.D., HELENSBURGH. 


‘HERE are those who would place a mark of inter- 
ogation after the above title, or even a mark of 
xclamation. Many influences coming from pre- 
ious generations have combined to form a common 
otion that doctrine is irrelevant to the Christian 
jfe and that, a@ fortiori, it is irrelevant to Christian 
reaching. The best way to meet that notion is 
o say that it is not true. It is a truism that life 
s more than doctrine, but it is a fallacy to argue 
hat therefore doctrine has no place in life. Doc- 
rine has a paramount place in the Christian life, 
nd the question is one, not between doctrine and 
© doctrine, but between good doctrine and bad. 
hrist is the Life, but no less is He the Truth, 
nd the remembrance of this warns us against 
ny false separation of the two. The Holy Spirit, 
a ministering Christ to us, ministers the Truth. 
Joctrine means teaching, and the charter of Christian 
octrine is in God, the One who is True. 

More worthy of attention are those who hold 
hat Systematic Theology, while having a place of 
s own in the life of the Church, should be kept 
everely in the background in preaching. Ars 
elare artem. Theology, it is said, is a discipline 
rhose value for preaching lies in providing a man’s 
yords with atmosphere and system. Its energy, 
ut none of its mechanism, should pass into the 
ermon. All this is entirely in point as against a 
arren intellectualism, but not as against the vital 
eclaration of Christian Truth. Nobody need deny 
hat the mechanism of theology must be strictly 
liminated from preaching, but theology is more 
han mechanism. It is not a purely formal science 
ke grammar or logic. It has a content which is at 
vast as real and objective as that of any other 
cience, and that content, in its whole magnitude, 
; the theme of Christian Preaching. If theology 
rere no more than mechanism, it would have little 
nergy to impart to preaching or to anything else. 
he requisite energy presupposes a knowledge of 
hristian Truth. 

With the qualifications implied in what has been 
ready said, Systematic Theology has a vital 
lace in Christian Preaching. This is far from 
uying that no one can preach Christ who has not 


undergone a theological discipline. As in the 
early Church there was an order of evangelists as 
well as an order of teachers, so has the evangelist a 
secure place in the Church of to-day. There are 
evangelists who are richly honoured of God in 
leading souls out into the Light, and who cannot be 
suspected of complicity with theological books or 
colleges. More power to them! But this does not 
touch the point at issue. People need not only to 
be led into the Light, but to keep walking in the 
Light. The Church has suffered from many false 
assumptions, and from none more than this, that 
when once a man has given his heart to Christ his 
inward spiritual task has been completed. Life 
only begins for him at that turning-point, and since 
life and growth cannot be dissociated he must grow. 
The process of becoming a full-grown Christian man 
imples a growth into the truth, as truth is in 
Jesus. 

Healthy growth in the Christian life presupposes 
growth in Christian Knowledge. That fact pro- 
vides the basal justification of doctrinal preaching. 
There are many considerations which endorse this 
general position, and a few of these may be indicated 
here. 


I; 


History proves that the Christian Religion suffers 
whenever there is any diminution of intellectual 
interest in it. It may be replied that this is putting 
the cart before the horse, and that more to the point — 
is the converse proposition that decline in intellec- 
tual interest is one effect of a general fall in the tide 
of life. There is no need to deny the converse, 
but it is written large in history that the high tide 
cannot long be sustained when the mind has ceased 
to be eager and alert. This is true even of the 
individual, but more manifestly true of the larger 
and longer life of a society. The quick decay of 
power in pietistic movements, and the efforts made 
by some of the wisest mystics to give their experi- 
ence a foothold in the kingdom of the mind, bear 
testimony to the imperious demand that Christians 
must give sustained and systematic thought to the 
contents of their faith. 


MTs 


Expository preaching misses fire when it is not 
articulated in a scheme of systematic instruction. 
The reason is that in that case it is not true exposi- 
tion. When one proposes to exhibit some facet of 
Christian truth to a congregation he must, either 
there and then, or at some time, make the setting 
of his subject clear to his listeners. He must make 
it his ambition ‘to declare the whole counsel of 
God.’ Alike in dealing with historical and with 
ethical magnitudes he must somehow make the 
people feel the full force of the gospel. St. Paul 
could not even intimate a collection without linking 
it up with the mightiest motives in the universe. 
If it is said that our Lord, and not St. Paul, is the 
Great Teacher, we agree, for the parables of our 
Lord give the very best confirmation of the point 
which we are now trying to make. In each parable 
He fills the soul with one definite truth, but He ob- 
viously requires us -to give like heed to ‘all the 
parables.’ Besides, in any one parable, how won- 
derful is the co-ordination of His specific theme 
with the whole magnitude of His message! Even 
when He is commenting on the human folly of re- 
jecting the Kingdom, the abounding generosity of 
the King shines through all His words. Thus the 
Parable of the Great Supper is rightly included 
among the Parables of Grace. While its ‘ didactic 
drift’ is to show how men in the mass allow their 
own preoccupations to blunt their minds to the 
urgency of the Great Invitation, the background 
rings all the while with the Glad Tidings. No- 
where is Systematic Theology more in demand than 
in the exposition of the words of our Lord. 


Lit 


The disadvantages of specialism are more pro- 
nounced in Theology than in any other science. 
This arises from the nature of its contents and need 
not be argued. The gap between the trained theo- 
logian and the average Church member is much too 
wide and entails a serious loss for both. One need 
not be very old to remember a time when the gap 
was not so wide. The writer can recall the earnest- 
ness and keenness of mind with which his grand- 
mother used to discuss the doctrine of the Epistle 
to the Romans, and he then felt instinctively that 
her interest in such high and deep themes was in 
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organic relation to the strength and beauty of a 
character. An age which is excessively addicted 
to novelties may smile over those old amateur 
theologians, but were the old folk to return and look 
into the religious minds of their successors, thei 
faces would wear an aspect more becoming than a 
smile. Earnest people are everywhere deploring | 
the modern ignorance and neglect of the Bible, but 
it is still too little recognized that one principal 
cause of the fatality lies in the modern preacher’s” 
abandonment of doctrinal preaching. If the Bible’s - 
appeal to the mind is not heard from our pulpits, | 
how can we expect the race to maintain its interest | 
in the Word of Truth ? | 
: 
IVs ; 
Uncertainty and confusion abound with regard 
to the very core of the Christian Faith. They 
abound in the minds of Church members, and if this” 
is so with the green tree, what of the dry ?_ We lose » 
many potential Church workers, and the work of | 
many of those who remain faithful is paralysed, — 


| through this grave uncertainty. It may be boldly 


affirmed that many of our best Church members, ' 
who matter most for Christian leadership, are 
longing for clear teaching from our pulpits on the 
fundamentals of the Faith. They believe, and 
rightly, that if they are to prepare themselves for ; 
battle they ought to hear a trumpet which gives 
forth no uncertain sound. Discourses on sociology 
and psychology, literature, art, the world- situation | 
and the like, do not meet the Church’s deepest need. 
Discourses which keep moral questions dangling in 
the air are of little or no use to anybody, The | 
primary need of the Church at this moment is a clear, | 
convincing, passionate declaration of that which 
lies at the foundation of all Christian life. There 
are many who are coming and saying: ‘Sir, we 
would see Jesus,’ and no preacher can comply with 
that request without making his appeal to all the 
mind there is to appeal to. There is no Christian 
experience which is not penetrated with doctrine, — 
and if we have to deplore a meagre experience to-day, 
something at least of the blame lies at the door 
of those who are set to declare the whole truth of 
the gospel and who spend their strength upon its 
fringes. And if we are not fit to use plainness of 
speech where such plainness is indispensable, we 
should consider the question of our vocation. : 
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Wirginifus Puerisque. 
What taking Pains can do.! 

‘Therefore if anyJman,bezin‘Christ, he is a new 
reature: old things are passed away; behold, all 
hings are become new.’—2 Co 5)’. 

‘ou all know what an elephant is like, don’t you ? 
erhaps you have seen one: anyway, you have 
eaps of pictures of them in your school books or 
2 some Eastern tales, with men perched up on top 
{ them, shooting at tigers that are leaping at 
nem with a snarl. An elephant is a huge beast— 
h yes, much taller than daddy—with legs as thick 
s pillars, and a wise brain almost as clever as a 
ian’s, and a trunk so sensitive that it can pick up 
needle from the ground with it, and yet so strong 
jat it can pull down a tree with it. It could 
latch you up and swing you to its back, and think 
othing about it. But an elephant wasn’t always 
ke that, so wise men say: at first it was quite 
ifferent. 
oung are not a bit like what they are when they 
row up. There is mother, for example. Perhaps 
ou have a photograph of her when she was small, 

id you can’t stop laughing every time you see it. 
he’s quite wee, and how funny she looks, with a 
ng pigtail hanging down her back, and such prim 
Iws in her hair, and such queer clothes! You 
ouldn’t have known that it is mother, yet it is. 
ut I don’t mean only that, but that at first even 

grown-up elephant wasn’t one bit like what 

‘own-up elephants arenow. They were quite small, 
st about the size of some kinds of donkeys, so a 
eat professor man who knows about these things 
ys, and its legs were quite thin, and its brain 
asn’t very clever, and as for its trunk, it had no 
unk, only its nose, and it was quite a short and 
ther snubby one. So, you see, it has changed 
together, has become another kind of creature. 
ell, that’s good news for some of us, isn’t it? 
yr we are pretty tired of ourselves, and don’t 
unt to go on being what we are. We would like 

be different, quite different, not horrid and ratty, 

d all arms and feet, and temper and passion, but 
od-humoured enough to take knocks without 
ing into a rage over it ; not apt to keep things to 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


All things, of course, when they are. 
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ourselves, but generous little beggars who of course 
go halves, and would hate not to share. You 
don’t like being cross and mean, and you try not 
to be it ; yet that, perhaps, is what you are, and there 
it is. A toad mayn’t like being a toad, may think 
it would be fine to be a lion, yet a toad is what it is ; 
‘And I,’ you say, ‘am a bad-tempered, horrid little - 
beast, and I can’t help it!’ Oh, but youcan! We 
can become new creatures, altogether different 
from what we are. Here is a wise creature that 
did it, so, you see, there can be no mistake. So, as 
I tell you, that’s good news. But how are we to 
manage ? How did the elephant? Just by taking 
pains. And it took lots of pains, millions of years 
of it, for all I know. Anyway it was a long, slow, 
plucky business. Yet it stuck it out, and in the 
end it managedit. At first, and for a long, long time 
indeed, it didn’t seem much use. You and I would 
have said that it would never come to anything, 
quite a small creature there among huge brutes that 
could swallow it up, and none too clever at the start. 
But it said, ‘ I’m not over-smart, nor extra strong, 
nor big, but I can try, can keep on taking pains’ ; 
and, doing that, it made itself into the great wise 
animal that it is now. Well, you and I could take 
pains too. And there’s no end to what that could do 
for us. There was once a man in Parliament who 
got up to make his first speech, and did so badly 
that everybody laughed at him, and he had to sit 
down ; but, said he, ‘ You will listen to me some day.’ 
And they did, because he became one of the two 
best speakers in the place. Just because he took 
pains. There is a man whose name everybody 
knows to-day, who, when he was a boy, had a most 
dreadful stutter, so that his folk said, ‘ Whatever will 
we do with him?’ ‘I’m going to be a speaker 
like my father,’ the boy said ; and he took pains and 
tried, and tried, and kept on trying, till his stammer 
was quite conquered, and now he is one of the finest 
speakers in the world. All because he took pains. 
Or, you know Stevenson’s Treasure Island? 
What? You don’t! Oh, but that’s not fair! 
Tell daddy that I said so ; or better, isn’t your birth- 
day coming near? Then, there’s your chance to get 
a splendid story all about the sea and ships and 
pirates, and a wonderful island and the treasure 
hidden on it. Well, Stevenson when he was at 
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school, yes, and long after it, couldn’t write much, 
and couldn’t spell at all ; but he stuck in, and tried 
and tried, and kept on eye and in the end he 
wrote some of the most glorious of stories. All 
because, like the elephant, he took pains. And 
what about you? Perhaps at school you are rather 
slow, can’t take in that new kind of sum about 
pipes running in, and others running out ; or you are 
getting all tied up over the Greek verb, it’s the pas- 
sive that is doing it, I’ll be bound, those horrid 
aorist imperatives and things ; or it’s analysis that 
gets you every time, or in Latin you never can re- 
member about time how long, or, in or at a town ; 
anyway you’re not over-quick, and sometimes the 
master loses patience, and says you’re a perfect 
donkey. Well, the next time that happens say to 
yourself (but mind you be very, very careful, you 
can hardly be too careful, to say it low, under your 
breath, or you’ll get into trouble ; and, if you forget 
and speak too loud and catch it, don’t blame me, 
because I told you), say to yourself under your 
breath, ‘I may be like a donkey now, but wait you 
until I’m finished and [’ll show you; the elephant 
was as small as a donkey once, and yet look at it 
now !’ 

And so with other things, with that old temper, 
with your grumpiness ; stick in, take pains, keep 
trying, and you’d wonder what you’ll manage in the 
end. Take pains, but at what? Why, at using 
what you have, of course. Look what the elephant 
did! It started with ordinary teeth, and it made for 
itself in time those huge ivory tusks that are feet 
long, and sometimes weigh 75 lb. It started with 
an ordinary kind of nose, and it made out of that 
its wonderful trunk, with which it can do almost 
anything. The first men thought they could make 
something out of their clumsy forefeet, and now 
we have the hand, that marvellous thing so clever 
in a thousand ways, that writes, that makes music, 
that builds, that does for us almost everything. 
The bird set out upon another line, and it has got 
its wonderful wings, can dip and soar far, far more 
cleverly than any airman can. But the elephant 
believed in its nose! At first it was quite dumpy ; 
‘But wait you,’ said the elephant, and it has really 
made its marvellous trunk. Kipling, of course, tells 
us in Just So Stories—(What ! you don’t know them 
either! Well, that would be a good idea to suggest 
to mother for your birthday). Kipling says that it 
was a crocodile in the Limpopo River that got hold 
of the nose of a young baby elephant, and pulled it 


so hard that wee Mr. Elephant cried out, “ Led go! as 
talking like you with a cold, for you see its nose 
was being held quite hard, ‘ Led go, you are hurtig 
me!’ It was that pull that made it long, says: 
Kipling. But that’s not true. At least you don "¢ 
need to believe it all, unless you like. It was by: 
taking pains it did it, for itself. And you haven’t 
got much brains! well, use the little you have and it 
will grow. And you’re not a bit unselfish! then be’ 
unselfish when you can, in this little thing, ane 
then in that, and it will become easier and easier and 
easier. The elephant had only a snub nose once,’ 
but it made a clever trunk of it. And when the 
Lord Christ looks at you, though He sees only a 
rowdy tempery cross little chap, ‘I can make a real) 
big strong man out of this,’ He says; ‘I am sure 
of it, if only I can get him to take pains and try.” — 
; 


What is it?! | 


‘ But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them 


in her heart.’—Lk 2?9, ; 


Some ten years ago a great chemist was at -— 
in London. He was busy that day with a kind of 
sand that had been sent to him all the way from 
New Zealand to examine. And suddenly he came’ 
on something he had never seen before. There it! 
was, and yet he, with all his knowledge, didn’t know: 
it, couldn’t think what it could be: he looked up 
his books, and there was none of them that had a 
word about anything at all like this. It was a new 
thing. But what was it? And what could it do? 
He didn’t know. ‘ But I’ll find out, he said ; and he 
put it carefully away grain by grain in a glass tube, 
and sealed it up. But just then the War came; and 
he got dreadfully busy, had to think about a hundred 
things and all of them at once. And so he forgot 
all about the glass tube, and there it lay on some 
dusty shelf, perhaps, for eight whole years. 

But some time ago two wise men in Denmark 
came on the track of a wonderful thing. They saw 
clear traces of it, though they had never seen it 
by itself, but always mixed with something else. 
But they became quite sure that if they could find 
it alone, they would have discovered a new element ; 
that is, you know, one of the things out of which the 
world and things in it are built up, as music is made 
out of notes, or as jam is just fruit and sugar and 
water, and some stones, perhaps. ‘ We have found 
a new element,’ they said, ‘ that has always been in 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 
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world, but nobody has seen it yet.’ * And with 
t the chemist in London began to think; but 
at was that I had in that glass tube of mine so 
ny years ago? And the more he thought, the 
re he wondered ; and at last he set to work and 
| a look for it and found it, and there it was, a new 
ment. ‘ What is this in this tube, I wonder?’ he 
| said, looking at it eagerly: and after all these 
rs he found out what it was. 
3ut mother and dad have had something at home 
rour house just about as long : ten, eleven, twelve 
rs, isn’t it? Something that is quite new, and 
on they look at it, and ask themselves, ‘ I wonder 
at kind of a thing this is going to be ? Will it be 
door bad? Will it do harm or will it help? 
t like dynamite that blows things to bits, or like 
sroform that makes things easier and better ? 
onder what it really is?’ theyask. Well, they will 
a know now. For the thing is you: and you 
getting on, and growing up. They have waited 
ws and years, but they will soon see now what 
d of man or woman you are going to be. 
[here was once a woman who had a baby. She 
sd in a little Highland village called Nazareth; 
l sometimes, as women will, she would take her 
yy on her lap, and hold its small pink feet, as 
lay there gooing and crumpling up its fists as 
yes do, and she would ask herself, ‘I wonder 
ere these little feet will carry my wee son.’ Well, 
all know now. For they took Him up the hill 
Calvary to die for you and me. All that was in 
t little fellow lying there. And there was a 
7 when Mary was tremendously proud. She had 
m teaching her baby boy to speak. The first 
rd that mothers teach us here is ‘ DaDA’ : it is so 
y to say. And over yonder in that land they 
d to teach first ‘ABBaA’—which just means dada— 
it, too, is a very easy word. And one day, 
en Joseph came in hot and tired from the work- 
p, the wee man said ‘ Apga,’ and Joseph’s face lit 
with pleasure, and Mary was real proud because 
baby had begun to talk. And now He has 
ght all the world to go to God and say to Him 
, ‘Abba, Father.’ ‘What will become of this 
yy of mine?’ so Mary used to wonder. And now 
know. 
Sut at that very time over in the little town of 
‘ioth there was another mother who had a baby : 
| she too was very proud of him, and she too 
ld sit looking at him, wondering what he would 
w to be. And he was Judas, that wee man, 


Judas who betrayedfhis Lord and did the deed of 
shame. All that was in that little one. 

‘What’s in this tube,’ the chemist said, holding it 
up and looking at it ; “ something new and something 
wonderful, but what?’ And sometimes, when you 
are asleep, mother and father look at you, and think 
and pray and ask, ‘ What will become of them when 
they grow up ?’ And often when you are cross and 
grumpy and grabby they grow unhappy and afraid : 
and then again when you are unselfish and good- 
humoured and straight they grow cheery again. 
Of course they will do their best to help you, but 
they can’t manage for you. They will try to give 
you a good start, but you must do the rest yourself. 
You know about the Gulf Stream, don’t you? Well, 
wise men have been trying to discover where exactly 
it goes. They throw bottles into it, each of them 
with a message that, if they are found, they are to 
be sent back telling just where they were picked up. 
Lots of them get lost, of course. But three of them 
were returned lately. One came from the Azores, 
away down in the sunshine and the blue seas 
yonder: another was found at the Orkneys drifting 
about in the grey waters there: and one came back 
from the North Cape away up near the Arctic, with 
the ice freezing it in. At the beginning they all 
started off together, and yet by and by they drifted 
from each other, further and further and still 
further, till all these long miles lay between them, 
and they had reached places so very different. And 
boys and girls brought up together can have very, 
very different kinds of lives. In the New Testament 
we hear of two bairns who had the same nurse and 
played together every day: and often that woman 
looking at her boys romping and tumbling over 
one another would say to herself, ‘ What will they 
grow to be, these two?’ Well, one of them became 
Herod, haughty and proud and cruel, while the 
other was Manaen who gave himself to Jesus Christ 
and put his life to big unselfish uses. ‘ What’s in this 
tube P’ said the chemist; ‘ something new, but what ? 
What will it do and be, evil or good, a help or a 
nuisance ?’ 

It is for you to say. For you are not a bottle that 
must go bobbing along where the waves and the 
winds and the currents send it. You have a will 
with which to choose, and feet to set down firmly 
and stand up on. And you can say, ‘I can’t, 
perhaps, be clever, for I wasn’t made like that ; 
and I mayn’t, perhaps, grow rich, nor does that 
greatly matter: but one thing I can be and will: 
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I can be clean and true, and unselfish and straight.’ 
Ah! if that is what is in the tube, then what a 
splendid thing it is that is in the world, for you will 
help us and make things far better! And that, no 
doubt of it, is what God meant that you should do. 


The CGristian Pear. 
SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 
The Christ of the Past. 
“ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday.’—Heb 13°. 


The old world is ever changing. The sun will 
burn itself out, and the stars will all disappear. 
‘ They all shall wax old as doth a garment ; and as 
a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall 
be changed: but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall not fail.’ In the midst of all this waste and 
wear and change Jesus lives ever the same—lived 
yesterday, lives now, and hears every sob of every 
child of His ; shall live to wipe the last tear, to ease 
the pillow under the last aching head, to triumph 
over the last grave that shall be dug; for ‘he is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ Our 
business is to try to find out what Jesus Christ 
was yesterday, the day He lived among men, 
what He was and did, and that may comfort us 
to-day. 

What was Christ yesterday ? We have but little 
difficulty in finding out. We have four pictures of 
Him, made at different times, by various hands. 
These pictures are the four Gospels, and the Acts 
of the Apostles may be called a fifth, for it shows us 
the gospel in action. Let us glance at these pictures ; 
they are instructive, and together they may furnish 
us what we want to know on the subject in hand. 
They represent Him in His working garb. They 
show Him in His glorified robes on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, and they let us see Him in His 
risen majesty. From the Gospels we learn three 
facts. 

In the first place, He was a Revealer; in the 
second place, He was a Saviour ; and in the third 
place, He was a Master. 

1. He was a Revealer. 

(z) He revealed men primarily to themselves. 
When He said to Peter one day, ‘ Thou art a rock,’ 
Peter was far from being a rock. Impetuous, head- 
strong, always itching to say something and do 
something, never being able to keep out or keep 
still, rushing in where angels fear to tread—that was 
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Peter. Yet our Lord turned to him, and said, ‘The 
art a rock.’ The Lord revealed the truth of th 
man, 

There was that woman at the well in Samar, 
where our Lord stayed to rest Himself. After hy 
conversation with Him she went back to the villag 
and said to her friends, ‘Come, see a man, whic 
told me all things that ever I did!’ He brougl 
the truth out. 

There was Nicodemus, the ruler, the member 
Congress of his day, who came to Jesus in the nigh 
to ask Him about life. The Lord revealed his nee 
of a new birth. ; 

And there was Zaccheus, the little man to who 
no one paid very much attention. He climbed u 
into a tree to see Christ. Why? Because thei 
was something about our Lord that revealed me 
to themselves and brought them to the truth. 

(2) Then He was a Revealer of God to men. Me 
had had peculiar notions about God. Every trib; 
every country, every group of people had a goc 
more than one god. They had a god of the storn 
a god of the rain, a god of the sun and of the moon, 
god of the ocean, a god of strength and of illnes. 
many, many gods of disease—peculiar ideas of God 
Even in our Old Testament we find the record ¢ 
how the God of the Hebrews differed from the goc 
of other tribes. But when Jesus came He taugh 
men how to think about God, and He never sai 
any of the things about Him that they had hear 
before. And—marvel of marvels !—our Lor) 
taught the people by showing them pictures an 
telling them stories. The picture of the prodig: 
son, do you know why that is in the Bible? It1 
not so much to tell us about the son as it is to giv, 
us a picture of the father, rushing out of the hous: 
and down the road to welcome home the boy wh: 
had gone away. 

And what do we find that He said about God. 
Well, He certainly reveals Him as a God who i 
interested in and cares for us. That was very ney. 
in men’s thoughts about God ; Someone who wa) 
interested and cared so much that He gave all tha 
was dearest to Him for us. It was a wonderfu 
picture of God, a God who suffered because He love 
so much. Have you ever loved someone so dearly 
that you have suffered, that your heart ache¢ 
because of your love? That is what Christ taugh 
us about God. j 

2. Not only was He a Revealer, He was ¢ 
Saviour. 
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de saved men from themselves. What is the 
rst enemy of life? It is not something outside. 
would be rather comforting if we could feel 
re was someone we could blame for our ill-temper, 
uldn’t it? It would be rather comforting if we 
ld always say, ‘So-and-so got me all wrought 
to-day.’ Yes, but it is not. true! That thing 
ss not happen unless there is something in 
that is permissive. Christ saves men from 
smselves. 
dow? He won them by this wonderful picture 
love ; and when they came into contact with 
s object of their love they realized that there 
s something between them and Him, something 
% kept them apart ; there was a wedge thrust in, 
1 that wedge is called Sin. Now Christ was a 
yiour because He brought men and God together 
getting rid of the wedge, removing the spot, 
img out the blot, doing away with the blemish. 
washed it all out, and brought the two 
ether in understanding, sympathizing, co-operat- 
love. 
3. He gave men a Master. We all of us want 
be controlled. You talk about freedom, you 
k about liberty, you talk about wanting to 
the thing that you want to do. It is not 
e; that is not what you want most. You 
nt somebody by the very invested right of his 
‘ure to rule over you, because he can and must 
e over you, throughout your life, and you are 
rer happy until you find that master. Why, 
- war revealed it to us! The happiest people 
re the men and women who gave up their lives 
service in the war. Have you ever known such 
ves of joy rolling over this country, in every 
le village and in every great city, because people 
re united in one great purpose and mastered by 
ontrolling devotion to one great cause? Their 
2s were swept for the moment out of the littleness 
| the pettiness of their own selfish interests, and 
y gave themselves up to a cause. They were 
stered by the ideal of the war. That showed the 
I nature of life. 
Yhrist furnishes such mastery. He is the Master 
men. Wherever He walked, whomsoever He 
iched, upon whom He even looked, He said, 
ome! Come with me’; and He said, ‘Go! 
into all the world, and make learners of me.’ Ah 
, what a Master He was, and they found it in 
m by natural right !+ 
tL eeyVieir, 


WHITSUNDAY. 
Dreams and Visions. 


‘ Your old men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions.’—J1 278. 


Dreams and visions. What are they the result 
of? They are the result of the spirit of God coming 
upon the world. That means a quickening of 
faculty, an enlargement of horizon, a broadening of 
hope, and the excitement of this great Divine visita- 
tion passes over young and old alike. It is the 
annexation of a new universe ; it may be taken as a 
just and accurate description of the effect of a true 
religion upon a man’s life. Religion does not narrow 
life, but broadens it into infinity. When a man 


- opens his soul to the spirit of God, when he lives by 


faith and not by sight, when he is truly and deeply 
religious, he has entered into a heritage of spiritual 
vision, and lives a larger life because he has a wider 
horizon to gaze upon. 

Youth is the period of visions. In the clear light 
of life’s early days we see with piercing distinctness, 
because the faculty of the vision is fresh in us. 
What gives youth its power is that there is a noble 
inconsiderateness in its temper, which brings vision 
and action into closer relation than usually happens 
in later life. For youth, to see is to act, to believe 
is to affirm, to know is to do. The one key to a 
noble life is to see clearly, and then to act in absolute 
obedience to the highest vision. The visions of 
youth then become the dreams of age. 

The measure of a man is the measure of his vision. 
Man is pre-eminently the creature who-sees. Other 
creatures can look in stolid silence on the stars, 
but no other can watch them with intelligent curi- 
osity and read their secret. What are the chief 
visions by which men live? They are four—the 
vision of the Mind, which is the vision of Progress ; 
of the Moral Nature, which is the vision of Duty ; 
of the Heart, which is the vision of Love; of the 
Soul, which is the vision of Faith. It is by these 
visions that men live. To keep these visions 
through youth and manhood is to live nobly, and 
for such as do this the visions of youth become the 
dreams of age, and life rounds itself off into noble 
music and Divine completion. 

1. The Vision of the Mind which is the vision of 
Progress. It is plain that Joel, in writing these 
words, felt himself at the end of an era. He sums 
up the evils of his time ; he discounts its glory ; he 
foresees its retributions ; and he says there is nigh 
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at hand ‘ a day‘of darkness and gloominess, a day of 
clouds and thick darkness, as the dawn spread upon 
the mountains.’ We are familiar with this prophecy. 
The merest glance at history convinces us that time 
moves in cycles. There is a period of growth, 
followed by a time of splendour and then by a rapid 
decline. 

Have we come to-day to such a period of decline ? 
We have had our dreams and our visions, and now 
the visions are clouded, the dreams are bitter. Age 
and youth alike are disillusioned and cynical. The 
chapter headings of ‘International Aspects of 
Unemployment ’—reviewed this month—are typical 
of the problems of to-day and the way in which 
they are being faced. ‘A Sick Civilization’ is the 
title of one, sub-divided into (a) ‘ War’s sequele,’ 
(b) ‘ Uneconomic peace,’ (c) ‘ Monetary flux,’ and 
the title of the last chapter is ‘ Cerebral Decay.’ 
Over all our minds is a paralysis of fear. 

How are we to be redeemed from it? By the 
one supreme thought, that the spirit of God still 
moves among the nations. ‘I will pour out my 
spirit on all flesh ’ is a promise not for one age’alone, 
but for every age till the Divine Will is perfectly 
wrought in the making of man. Things happen 
from time to time that seem a retardation of 
progress ; humanity, afraid of itself and its des- 
tinies, retreats when every lofty voice calls to it to 
advance ; civilization itself seems often to move 
upon a circle, repeating old follies in new forms ; 
but nevertheless the Eternal Spirit of Life and 
Progress works tireless through all. 

2. The Viston of Duty. Is there one of us who has 
not felt promptings which we know are noble, and 
which lead to nobility of conduct ? And the highest 
wisdom of life is to live by those visions. A life 
spent in the pursuit not of pleasures but of duties 
is evermore its own exceeding great reward. And 
not least among its rewards is this, that it leads to 
tranquil and satisfied old age. Men have regretted 
many things when they have come to the end of 
hfe ; but no man ever yet regretted a duty bravely 
done. 

It is in the days of youth that the vision of Duty 
is most clearly seen. It is then that the verdict of 
the moral nature is felt to be most authoritative. 
And is it not true also that youth is fruitful with 
moral dilemmas which can be solved only by strict 
obedience to the moral vision? How easy to prefer 
pleasure to duty! But woe to you if you yield, for 
it is death! Fight on_in stubborn obedience to 
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right, even when right seems the means by which 
wrong is wrought on you, and you will overco: n 
Follow that vision of Duty, for be assured | 
Divine, and : 
4 
4q 
‘ 


He that ever following her commands, 
On, with toil of heart and knees and hands, © 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward and prevailed, | 
Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 4 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun. : 


3. Take, again, the Vision of the Heart, the drea 
of the reality of pure and noble love in the worl 
Cherish the dream, for there is none that fades _ 
easily. It is one of the commonest temptations 
youth to discount this vision with a cheap 
shallow cynicism. But-there are old men who ha’ 
gone to the grave dreaming of this love. It i 
kept its radiance to the last, and its fine gold hi 
not become dim, nor its (ronnie faded. But the 
men were the men who in youth saw the vision, ar 
followed it ; and that was why in age they dream} 
dreams still and saw a Paradise { 


Where love once leal has never ceased, 
And dear eyes never lose their shine ; 

And there shall be a marriage feast 
Where Christ shall once more make the win} 


4. Highest of all is the fourth vision, the Vision 
the Soul, which is the vision of Faith. Faith | 
what? Faith in God, in Christ, in the spiritu} 
world which lies around this little life. In the ear} 
dawn of life, when the vision of the soul is fresh, ¥| 
see these invisible refuges of the soul as gre| 
realities. To the keen and unsophisticated sen 
of the child, God, and Christ, and the spiritul 
world are real and near. We hear, as Wordswor} 
heard, the murmur of the sea that brought us hithé 
we cry as Browning cried to that ‘ Pale Form,’ 
dimly seen, deep-eyed, the Christ, who moves 0 
souls and calls for our obedient love. And the 
are many moments of acute vision, which by Go¢ 
great mercy happen to us, when we gain heat 
moving glimpses of Christ, when He steps out 
some often read verse before us in the Divine char 
of His love ; when some hymn interprets and revee 
Him for an instant, and our souls go out to Hii 
And there are hours in life too, when the reality of 


' 
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iritual world is made almost visible to us ; when 

the grave we have exchanged beauty for ashes, 
en in prayer we have seemed to find an answering 
ice, when in silence we have felt the mystery of 
seen presences, and our hearts have leapt up in 
é passion of conscious immortality. Oh, cherish 
ese visions, follow those inherent intuitions of the 
ul. Faint as they are, they are true; and they 
ll grow stronger as we follow them, and in the 
uggle of life they will be the masterlight of all our 
ging, and in the eventide of life will shine like a 
nignant sunset on the path that slopes to rest. 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 
Wanted— Volunteers ! 


‘ Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 
all I send, and who will go for us? Then said I, 
sre am I; send me.’—Is 68. 


1. As has often been pointed out, there is no 
initarian reference in this text. We no longer 
iderstand the words ‘ Who will go for us’ as part 
a colloquy between the Persons of the Godhead. 
s the Bishop of Durham says, when Isaiah in his 
stasy ‘ heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom 
all I send, and who will go for us ?’ we may be 
re that he took from the words no other impression 
an that which would have been familiar to the 
en of his generation. The Jewish Scriptures not 
frequently disclose the belief that Jehovah pre- 
led over a number of Divine beings other than 
imself, with whom He took counsel, and through 
10m He acted. Thus the prophet Micah is said 
have heard the Lord discuss with ‘the host of 
aven’ the means by which Ahab should be 
nticed ’ to destruction ; and the Book of Job opens 
th a scene in the heavenly court ‘ when the sons 
God came to present themselves before the Lord, 
id Satan came also among them.’ ? 

But though there is no conscious Trinitarianism in 
is text it contains a fitting lesson for Trinity Sun- 
yy. For in it there is a great deal implied as to 
e Divine nature. We see that there is that in the 
odhead which can appeal to the spirit of man and 
Id fellowship with him. The thick veil, which 
rouds the enigma of existence, is for a moment 
ted in the Temple, when God calls, and Isaiah 
iswers His call ; and that which we are permitted 
‘see points to a still greater apocalypse of Godhead, 


1W. J. Dawson, The Reproach of Christ, 242. 
2H. H. Henson, The Creed in the Pulpit, 268. 


when the response to the Divine vocation shall be 
rendered, not by one whose way must lie through 
repentance and purgation to a partial vision and a 
temporary witness, but freely, fully, and finally by 
Him who was at the same time God and man. 

2. Our text then brings God and men together. 
For it shows two things—first that God has need of 
men and calls them, and second that they themselves 
must respond to the call. He will have volunteers, 
not forced labour. 

(1) ‘Whom shall I send?’ Here is the Almighty 
waiting for a human instrument. The mere state- 
ment of such a possibility touches the soul with awe. 
The Father of our spirits has imposed upon Himself 
a limitation which makes Him dependent upon His 
children. There is Divine work which tarries until 
the appointed soul arrives. 

God has never done any great thing in human 
history until He has found some man big enough to 
handle the job. Earth’s chosen heroes have always 
been men who have stood alone. Count them o’er, 
and they tower like tall trees above the forest of 
humanity: Noah, Abram, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, 
David, Isaiah ; events paused till they appeared, 
each to do the work for which he was called. The 
salvation of the Gentiles waited for Paul. The 
Reformation waited for Luther. The English 
revival waited for Wesley. The Salvation Army 
waited for Booth. Nationalism waited for Lincoln, 
and every great cause waits till some man answers 
the call. 

There is a significant thing about this call that 
Isaiah heard. It was not specific ; his name was not 
mentioned. No great imperative spoke out of the 
smoke, and said, ‘ Here, Isaiah, you go.’ It was the 
general, eternal call that he heard. Many people 
still wait for the lightning flash, the thunderbolt. 

(2) ‘Send me.’ The call was one for volunteers. 
It was not conscription. And Isaiah volunteered. 
‘ Then I said, Here am I; send me.’ 


Wanted Volunteers 

To do their best for twoscore years ! 
A ready soldier, here I stand, 
Primed for thy command 

With burnished sword. 

If this be faith, O Lord 

Help Thou mine unbelief 

And .be my battle brief? 


It is the volunteers who count ; the great achieve- 
3 Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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ments of humanity have always been the work of 
volunteers, they have been the expression of men’s 
innermost natures. No really great thing has ever 
been achieved in response to material incentives. 

We read that the night when Wilberforce first 
denounced West Indian slavery in Parliament, he 
left the House of Commons an outcast and a pariah, 
with all the great country houses closed against him. 
We know that when Henry Ward Beecher identified 
himself with the same cause of negro emancipation, 
he became one of the best-hated men in the country, 
‘risking violence and worse. Men cannot be coerced 
into such action, or encouraged to make such 
stands, by offers of gold or promotion ; they come 
forward voluntarily or not at all, in free obedience 
to an inner, higher law. It was the same with the 
men, so diversely gifted, Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
who made a free and United Italy possible. There 
was not a trace of self-seeking in their activities, 
they did not weigh their sufferings against the 
possibilities of personal advancement—you can’t 
create liberators and heroes by an appeal to their 
egoism ; they would have died a hundred times.over 
to realize their dream of their nation’s unity and 
independence. 

Think of the romance of missions—Morrison 


undertaking single-handed to carry the gospel into | 


China, Judson preaching the Cross in Burmah, 
William Carey setting out upon the conquest of 
India, Livingstone devoting his life to the Dark 
Continent, and so on to this day. We recognize the 


that filled Paul with fiery and unresting energy, 
that seized hold of those great Irish missionaries 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, and impelled 
them to evangelize the wild regions of Central 
Europe! It is not the spirit of those who work for 
pay, but the spirit of volunteers. 

‘Then I said, Here am I.’ Isaiah not only 
volunteered, but he volunteered without delay. 
And so it is that we men and women are to be stand- 
ing at attention, waiting to receive our commissions. 
We are to have our loins girt and our lamps burning. 
We are to be ‘ shod with the readiness of the gospel 
of peace.’ For we never know when some purpose 
of the Lord is ripening, when a human instrument 
will be wanted and a new commission given. ‘ At 
such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh.’ 
And therefore it is our wisdom to be always ready, 
listening for the ennobling summons of the Lord. 

1 J. Warschauer, Challenge and Cheer, 65. 


_ childhood to youth, and from youth to manhodill 
spirit in which they went forth—the same spirit | 


| “Son of the Law,’ a recognized member of the com| 


‘How soon can you be ready for the Soudan ?” 
Gordon was asked. ‘Iam ready now,’ he answered. 

And what are our commissions likely to be? Fo r 
the vast majority of us they are likely to be quite 
ordinary errands. The essential things in human 
life are spiritual vitalities, and these are carried 
in the simplest ministries. Apparently common- 
place fidelities are laden with heaven’s grace. The 
crying’ needs of the world are elemental, and the y 
are to be met by the elemental satisfaction of faith, | 
and hope, and love. To be the minister of oa 
graces is to be the fellow-labourer of God. 


The Lord wants reapers: oh, mount up, 
Before night. comes, and says, ‘ Too late !’ 
Stay not for taking scrip or cup, 
The Master hungers while ye wait ; 
’Tis from these heights alone your eyes 
The advancing spears of day can see, 
That o’er the eastern hill tops rise, 
To break your long captivity.” 


ok ee ee 


Seated 7 iat 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Silent Years. 


“Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature’ (R.V.m,| 
“age’)—Lk 2%, ; 


Of the many years spent in Nazareth, during | 
which Jesus passed from infancy to childhood, from) 


the Evangelic narrative has left us but the briefest} 
notice. Of His childhood ; that He ‘grew and 


grace of God was upon him’ ; of His youth, besides} 
the account of His questioning the Rabbis in the] 
Temple the year before He attained Jewish majority| 
—that He ‘ was subject to his parents,’ and that He} 
‘increased in wisdom and stature, and in favout) 
with God and man.’ Considering what loving care 
watched over Jewish child-life, tenderly marking} 
by not fewer than eight designations the various) 
stages of its development, and the deep interest} 
naturally attaching to the early life of the Messiah} 
that silence, in contrast with the absurdities of the} 
Apocryphal Gospels, teaches us once more, and most] 
impressively, that the Gospels furnish a history 0} 
the Saviour, not a biography of Jesus of Nazareth. | 

On His return to Nazareth from Jerusalem as ¢} 


* James Russell Lowell. 
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nunity able to take His place with the adults in the 
ynagogue service, a curtain immediately descends 
m His life. Until He emerges from the seclusion of 
he village to enter on His great work eighteen years 
iter, nothing more is known about Him beyond 
he simple and natural statement of St. Luke, that 
He ‘increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
vith God and man.’ The years from twelve to 
hirty represent a period of priceless value in the 
ife of a man. During that time the soul awakens 
nto life, the mind develops,! opinions are formed, 
ind convictions established. Whatever these mean 
0 him they settle his future career, and probably his 
testiny. In the village of Nazareth life would be 
‘ircumscribed by very narrow limits for an ordinary 
Jew. He would learn something of the world, 
ningle occasionally with its stream of profit, ex- 
shange the common gossip of the day with his 
ieighbours, and visit his relations. His religious 
tuties would keep him within the movements of 
he community, his business instincts take him to 
he adjacent towns, and his desire for pleasure to the 
xalilean lake. There is nothing in all these pro- 
esses of human nature to account for the most 
yerfect figure of all time, the One who stands im- 
neasurably superior to all mankind. 


Of these years we know three facts. 

1. They were years of obscurity—He lived within 
wenty miles of the busy scenes of the northern 
owns, near the trade routes of the caravans from 
he Eastern lands to the Western Sea, yet not a 
ingle word in the Gospels explains how the silent 
years in Nazareth were spent ; nothing is said by 
dis contemporaries to indicate that He was known 
yefore He left His village home for His baptism in 
he river Jordan. There is no evidence of any 
umour about an extraordinary Person residing in 
Nazareth. The meagre references of the people in 
Jis village and district who did know something 
bout Him show their astonishment at the re- 
narkable powers He displayed. His own family 
vere surprised and not altogether pleased with the 
ensation He caused ; it was a notoriety out of 
eeping with the reputation they were content to 
njoy. They had evidently seen nothing in His life 
o indicate that these marvels were to be expected. 
Ie was not even considered the most religious 
nember of the family. For was it not James who 
ad gained a reputation for rigid religious observ- 

1G, Robinson Lees, The Life of Christ, 39. 
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ance? For thirty years Jesus had lived with His 
family, and they had observed nothing more 
unusual than a constant readiness to help. 

Jesus never sought fame—the fame which men 
love. They will risk life itself, they will face the 
cannon which pour forth destruction into the midst 
of them, to win renown, and ‘ fly victorious in the 
mouths of men.’ This passion to win fame is not so 
grovellingly ignoble as that love of money which is 
a root of all kinds of evil. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, re 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 


It is infinitely difficult for men to rid themselves 
of this passion, although in age after age the 
greatest have been among the saddest of mankind. 
Omnia fui, et nihil expedit, sighed the Roman Em- 
peror who had risen from lowliness to the topmost 
summit of earthly grandeur. ‘ All my life long I 
have been prosperous in peace and victorious in 
war, feared by my enemies, loved and honoured by 
my friends,’ wrote Abdalrahman the Magnificent, 
in his private diary. ‘Amid all this wealth and 
glory I have counted the days of my life which 
I could call happy. They amount to fourteen.’ 

‘I never spent such tedious hours in all my life,’ 
exclaimed Napoleon 1., as he flung into the corners 
of the room the superb coronation robes which he 
had worn when the Pope of Rome, in the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, had placed the crown of St. Louis on 
the brows of him who had, a few years before, been. 
the poor struggling sub-lieutenant of artillery. 
‘Right well know I that Fame is half-disfame ’— 
such are the words which Tennyson puts into the 
mouth of the mighty Merlin: 


‘ Sweet were the days when I was all unknown, 
But when my name was lifted up, the storm 
Brake on the mountain and I cared not for it. 
Right well know I that Fame is half-disfame, 


The cackle of the unborn about the grave, 
I cared not for it.’ 


And so the ‘ Emptiness of emptiness, emptiness of 
emptiness, all is emptiness’ of the richest, wisest, 
and most splendid of earthly kings has been sound- 
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ing through the centuries ; and with that verdict of 
disillusionment comes ‘the old wise lesson, ‘ Seekest 
thou great things for thyself? Seek them not, 
saith the Lord.’ Jesus gave to the lesson of this 
world-wide experience His seal of confirmation by 
His unknown years at Nazareth; and thus, by 
example as by His words, He says to us: ‘Come 
unto me ... for I am meek and lowly in heart ; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.’ 

2. They were years of tol.—Jesus was content to 
stay in the ranks of common toilers- His reputed 
father was a carpenter, and He continued in the 
same trade. He did not strive to enter the law, 
which was the most influential profession among 
the Jews. He did not hunt around for some more 
rapid way of making money, but contentedly toiled 
on. There is a great deal said in these days about 
‘ getting on in the world,’ by which it is meant that 
young men should get off the farms and out of the 
trades into the professions and offices, and that 


everybody should get rich. Success is an emphatic | 


word in our vocabulary. Now, it is undoubtedly 
true that every one should endeavour to-develop 
his powers to the fullest measure in useful service, 
and this noble ambition should especially inspire the 
young. But this cry of ‘ getting on in the world’ 
generally sets up false ideals and hopes, and works 
great harm. And worse still, it sets up a false 
standard of manhood. It measures worth by 
wealth, and attainment by position. But the truth 
is that men in getting up in this sense often get 
down. The true standard of manhood is something 
immeasurably better than wealth and something 
that every one can attain. ‘I believe,’ 
Charles Kingsley, ‘ that a man might be, as a tailor 


or as a carpenter, every inch of him a saint, a | 
A saint, a scholar, and | 


scholar, and a gentleman.’ 
a gentleman: these are the qualities that con- 
stitute a true man, and every man, whatever his 
station in life, can have them. Jesus was as truly 
a saint, a scholar, and a gentleman while making 
ploughs and ox-yokes as while preaching the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

There has been a tendency in all ages to despise 
manual labour, and look down on those who live 
by it. All trade and mechanic work was to the 
ancient world despicable, a thing to be left to slaves, 
or those but a little above them. So it was in the 
days of the Roman Empire ; so it was even among 
our Teutonic forefathers. A ‘base mechanic’ 
was quite an ordinary description in the days of 


{ 


says _ letters: was.early closed ; 


Queen Elizabeth for the mass of the people, and to 
this day it is considered an immense disparagement 
to call a man ‘a mere tradesman.’ The Jews alon 
among the nations rose to a wiser standpoint, though 
even among them we find such haughty sentences as: 
‘How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough 
. whose talk is of bullocks?’ But the lot of 
artisans was infinitely raised among the Jews by 
the fact that the greatest Rabbis were taught that it 
was well to be able to maintain themselves by a 4 
trade. What sublimer lesson could Jesus have 
taught to mankind than by spending thirty unknown 
years as the humble Carpenter of Nazareth ? 3 
How fond did He thus rectify the ince 
ments of man’s feeble and erring day! How did | 
He thus illustrate the truth that ‘ all honest labour 
is an honour to the labourer’! How did He further 
demonstrate by this example, that man has no 
essential dignity except that which comes from his 
inherent nature as created in the image of God! 


/In viewing the youth of Jesus, we must not see 
Him, even in His outward life, as a mere tradesman _ 
tied to the workshop at Nazareth. His intelligence 
and keen human sympathy carried Him far beyond — 
that narrow environment, and led Him to view the, 
wide outlook of the world. But, on the other hand, 
it were unseemly and untrue to think of Him as 
detached from stated occupation, such as was of 

immediate use. There was a place for labour in the. 
experience of Jesus, and even a necessity that He | 
should share this one among the ordinary burdens of | 
His fellow-men. His career as a student of Hebrew | 
now He must study the ' 
world in a view both wide and long ; and this is a 

study that is never helped by idleness of the hands. 
At no stage of His life that was preparatory to His” 
ministry can we imagine Jesus to have been either 
unable or disinclined to do the ordinary work of a | 
man. So it was that He entered on that course of 
life which led to His being known for many years as" 
the Carpenter of Nazareth; and the place of His | 
early outlook was enlarged ce be the place of that 
wider outlook in which He walked to His ministry. 


If I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swung, i 
Not all the gold in all the land, 4 
Nor jewels countless as the sand, f 
All in the balance flung, | 
Could weigh the value of that thing 
Round which His fingers once did cling. 
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If I could have the table He 
Once made in Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the sea, 
Nor crowns of kings or kings to be 
As long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of wood He made 
The Lord of lords who learned a trade. 


Yea, but His hammer still is shown 
By honest hands that toil, 

And round His table men sit down ; 

And all are equals, with a crown 
Nor gold nor pearls can soil ; 

The shop at Nazareth was bare— 

But Brotherhood was builded there.! 


3. They were years of poverty.—Poverty is the 
rmal lot of the vast majority of mankind. There 
as nothing squalid, nothing degrading in this 
werty. It was the modest competence, earned 
y manly toil, which suffices to provide all that men 
uly need, though not all that they passionately 
sire. It was the poverty which is content with 
od and raiment. Men, by myriads, strive pas- 
nately for wealth.? 

They strive and agonize for gold ; they toil and 
oil, and cheat and steal, and oppress, and poison, 
\d ruin their brethren to get money ; they sell their 
uls, they turn their whole lives into a degradation 
id a lie, because of the false glamour of riches. 
1e old song says rightly : 


‘he gods from above the mad labour behold, 
ind pity mankind who would perish for gold. 


Yet, after all, it is but the very few who, with all 
eir passionate endeavours, attain to riches. The 
ives who is clad in purple and fine linen, and fares 
mptuously every day, is but one out of every 
mdred thousand; and very often his earthly 
alth tends only to dehumanize his heart. The 
son of Christ’s poverty has helped myriads of 
e humble to say, with brave Martin Luther, * My 
)d, I thank Thee that Thou hast made me poor and 
beggar upon earth.’ And as the wise king had 
ayed: ‘Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
.d me with food convenient for me’; so Christ, by 
e example of these long, silent years of poverty, 
ve deeper emphasis to His own teaching;: ‘ Lay 
t up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 


1 Charles M. Sheldon. 
2F. W. Farrar, The Life of Lives, 128. 


moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal ; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.’ In the workshop at Nazareth, 
faithful in that which was little, Christ revealed to 
mankind where to seek and how to enjoy the true 
riches. By long example He added force to His 
own precept : ‘ Be not anxious for the morrow, for 
the morrow will be anxious for the things of itself.’ 
‘Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than the 


| food, and the body than the raiment ? ’ 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Quest for God. 
“Oh that I knew where I might find him ! ’—Job 233. 


Job’s cry for speech with God may be regarded 
as the cry of the human soul after God, ‘Oh that I 
knew where I might find him!’ His cry is for God. 
It goes straight to the mark, right over all lower 
things. We should not have been surprised if he 
had cried for relief from his troubles, but that was 
not what his heart was set upon. His heart was 
set on God. His case was extreme, and none but 
God could answer it. His friends would not believe 
in his goodness. They believed only in God’s 
justice. He believes in God’s justice as firmly as 
they do, and to that justice he at last appeals, 
Impatient of their well-meaning attempts to com- 
fort him, he gets at length wearied out, and in 
effect says to them, ‘ Be done with your moralizing, 
I am sick of it: enough of this wrangling, let me 
go direct to God, and He will put my character 
in its true light.’ He felt he had come to a crisis 
in his life, when none but God could avail. And 
so, brushing aside all the methods suggested by 
his miserable comforters he sends his cry direct 
to the throne—a cry of intense earnestness, the 
cry of one who knows his distress and seeks the 
only sure refuge. Give me God and I have enough. 
He is my refuge from attacks, and my portion in 
poverty. Let me lose all, says Job, only let me 
find Him. ‘Oh that I knew where I might find 
him !? 

Now, when Job uttered this cry, he unconsciously 
struck the keynote of universal desire. It has found 
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an echo in every age and every land. It may be 
truly said, ‘ There is no speech nor language where 
its voice is not heard; its sound has gone out through 
all the earth, and its words to the end of the world.’ 
Even in the grey dawn of time we see human 
hands stretched out to heaven in quest of God, and 
all along the dark and tangled path of history the 
search has gone on. Every pagan system, every 
heathen temple, every graven image, every blood- 
stained altar has been but the cry of the soul after 
God. Men have always been conscious of God. 
St. Paul’s words to the Athenians on Mars Hill 
are a true reading of history, and a true reading 
of human nature—that all men are so constituted 
that they should seek the Lord if haply they might 
feel after Him and find Him. It is the explanation 
of the altar with the inscription ‘To the unknown 
God.’ Even when men have no definite knowledge 
of God they are forced by the very needs of their 
nature, driven by, inner necessity, to reach out 
after Him. Man is a religious being. He feels 
himself related to a power above him, and knows 
himself a spirit longing for fellowship with the 
Divine. It is as truly in response to the hunger of 
his soul as seeking food is to the hunger of his 
body. All the religions of the world’that have been, 
and that are, bear witness that Job’s longing is, 
in some form or other, universal ; and many forms 
of unbelief are only more pathetic witnesses to the 
same fact. 

1. In their quest after God men ‘have gone in 
many directions, without finding any clear way 
to the living God. Nature told men there was a 
creator, but it failed to point the way to His seat. 
It simply said—God is, and all things were made 
by Him. It has many sweet voices, charming 
sounds, and lovely sights. But the very perfection 
of Nature hides the creator from us. If this world 
on which we dwell made us conscious of its existence 
by some grating noise or some jolting movement, 
we would be more likely to consider its Maker. 
But it spins at an enormous speed quietly through 
space. 

But, even if we realize that Nature speaks to us 
of God, have we not a feeling that man stands 
outside ? He is an outsider in the great world in 
which he dwells. He looks at the growing corn or 
springing flower, and he feels that these things are 
growing up, and drawing from the earth the power 
that nourishes their being. They respond to the 
great forces in nature, and they bring forth their 


a 


fruit with a quiet and unobtrusive obedience. — 
Like Gareth as he stood and watched the spate as it © 
tumbled down among the rocks and cried out to — 
himself : 


Thou dost His will, | 
The Maker’s, and not knowest, and I that know, ~ 
Have strength and wit, in my good mother’s hall 
Linger with vacillating obedience, 
Prison’d. 

As time goes on we are always knowing more 
about Nature, and consequently a little more about ~ 
God. In the early stages of civilization man was 
dominated by fear. Nature seemed to him so — 
capricious. He could not calculate when an aval-_ 
anche might come. He had no knowledge of 
thunder and lightning. The earthquake and the 
drought surprised him. This sense of uncertainty. | 
created fear. Now men understand that they are 
not living in a capricious world, but that they are 
living in an orderly world, where seed time and | 
harvest, summer and winter, shall not cease. 
‘He hath given them a law which shall not be - 
broken,’ the Psalmist says. And as we realize that © 
we are living in a world governed by law there / 
comes a sense of security. And with the sense of. 
security there comes a conviction that there is a 
faithfulness about the God of Nature. But we want 
more than this. Nature’s message is for an innocent 
race. It has no sound of help to the guilty. It | 
can give no sufficient reply to. the question—‘ Oh - 
that I knew where I might find him !’ 

2. To some extent God reveals. Himself in history, 
in its epochs of advance, its awful times of decay, 
and in its frightful scenes that make the heart of . 
man stand still. As Froude said, history is a voice. 
that thunders through the ages the laws of right 
and wrong. A large part of the Bible itself is” 
history, and God reveals Himself in the historical 
books as well as in the Psalms and Prophets. 
When we follow the history of the Israelites we 
can see the method of God’s revelation of Himself 
to mankind, and the way in which He led them on 
to a fuller understanding of His ways of working | 
in the world. j 

3. And in the lives of men and women, too, we 
have some vision of God. There are souls so great 
and pure that the hidden God seems to walk beside 
us and hallow the way. Heine, the German poet, 
confessed surprise that ‘after dancing nearly half: 
a lifetime over the waxen floors of philosophy,” 
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he had to come at last to sit at the feet of Uncle 
Tom in his Cabin to learn the meaning of the word 
God. Heine knew logic and philosophy: he was 
a poet and a wit, but intellect alone could not find 
God. But if God is not found in fullness either in 
nature, or history, or humanity, where is He 
found ? 

4. In the fullness of time He revealed Himself 
in Jesus Christ. The old question, ‘ Shall God indeed 
dwell with man on earth?’ was answered when 
the Word became flesh and dwelt among us. The 
Divine Spirit wore our human form, used our 
human speech, and expressed Himself in words of 
beauty and works of mercy. Because He was 
veiled in human form there were doubters even 
amongst His friends. ‘Show us the Father,’ said 
Philip. To which Jesus replied, ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.’ Had the Eternal 
Son not come in the flesh we would never have 
known God or understood about His Fatherhood. 
Too often God was thought of as dwelling apart 
from His creation, aloof and inaccessible ; as one 
who stood outside the world, letting it go its own 
way. With that picture in mind it is hard to find 


any reality in God when His children are suffering 
and struggling here. 

But this is a false idea of the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. In the New Testament do we not find a 
contest in which not only men are engaged but 
powers above and beyond men? And in that 
struggle God takes the supreme part. What else 
does the Incarnation mean ? 


O generous love! that He Who smote 
In Man, for man, the foe 

The double agony in Man, 
For man, should undergo. 


In Christ God is acting. Christ is God doing things. 
Where in any world religion will you find that 
truth expressed save in the gospel of Christ ? 
‘And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us.’ And what does the Cross mean but that God 
is in the midst of the world’s struggle bearing the 
cost of it in pain; and not there as the victim 
but as the victor? At Calvary the quest is ended. 
And this end of the quest is not the end of life, but 
its beginning, which enables us to be remade in 
His likeness. 


Tbe Mpocrpphal Gospels. 


By THE REVEREND ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., FORMERLY MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DURHAM. 
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‘APOCRYPHA,’ when used of writings (dtoxpida 
BiBAia), may mean either ‘ kept in concealment,’ 
‘hidden or stored away’; or ‘ of concealed origin,’ 
‘of unknown authorship.’ In the former sense it is 
commonly laudatory ; in the latter not, but rather 
depreciatory or even contemptuous. A book may be 
kept in concealment for various reasons. Because 
it is worn out, and yet is too precious to be destroyed, 
as was often the case when the Scriptures were 
written on rolls of papyrus, which were being 
constantly handled in the synagogues. Or, because 
it is difficult to understand, and therefore unfit for 
general use ; only the elect few being able to read it 
without risk of evil to themselves. Or, because it 
refers to a distant future, and cannot be understood 
by any one until the time arrives. Thus Daniel is 
charged : ‘ The vision of the evenings and mornings 
which hath been‘told is true ; but thou, shut thou 


up the vision, for it belongeth to many days’ 
(i.e. to a distant time), 8!4- 2°; and again, as a 
closing injunction: ‘ But thou, O Daniel, shut up 
the words and seal the book, until the time of the 
end’ (i.e. the persecution under Antiochus) ; and 
‘Go, Daniel, for the words are shut up and sealed 
till the time of the end,’ when they will become 
intelligible, r24-®. Cf. the Book of Enoch 17; the 
Assumption of Moses 116-17. That this ‘stored up’ 
literature was highly estimated among the Jews 
is evident. Ezra is supposed to have restored the 
Books of the O.T. which had been destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, after being specially inspired to 
dictate them to five men who were specially equipped 
for writing swiftly. ‘So in forty days were written 
ninety-four Books. And it came to pass when the 
forty days were fulfilled, that the Most High spake 
unto me, saying: The twenty-four Books that 
thou hast written publish, that the worthy and 
unworthy may read; but the seventy last thou 
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shalt keep, to deliver them to the wise among thy 
people. For in them is the spring of understanding, 
the fountain of wisdom, and the stream of know- 
ledge’ (4 Ezr 14-4”). The twenty-four Books are 
the O.T. The seventy are the apocalypses, which 
few could appreciate or understand. From the 
production of the Book of Daniel onwards Judaism 
was flooded with apocalyptic literature, which in 
certain quarters was highly estimated. 

But ‘ Apocrypha’ did not always mean ‘ stored 
away’ as being of great value or special interest. 
It sometimes means ‘of unknown origin,’ ‘ of 
doubtful authorship,’ and thus it easily acquires a 
bad signification. What is obscure in origin, and 
not very clear in meaning, is regarded with sus- 
picion. Its teaching is likely to be pernicious and 
its claim to authority false. In this way ‘ Apoc- 
rypha’ often seems to imply what is now generally 
understood by the term ‘apocryphal.’ The ety- 
mological connexion between the two terms is in 
some respects unfortunate, for it inevitably leads 
to the inference that the O.T. Books which are 
called ‘The Apocrypha’ are in some sense false, 
and hence that it is better not to read them. Where- 
as during the last fifty years scholars of nearly all 
Christian communions have continually told us 
that these uncanonical Books are indispensable for 
true understanding of both the Old Testament and 
the New. They show us the trend of religious 
thought among the Jews in the long interval 
during which no Prophet spoke or wrote. 

There are uncanonical writings connected with 
the New Testament, and they are even more numer- 
ous than those which are connected with the Old. 
But they differ from the latter very considerably 
in character; and the term which is commonly 
applied to them is not ‘ Apocrypha,’ but ‘ apocry- 
phal,’ and ‘ apocryphal’ in a decidedly bad sense. 
The O.T. Apocrypha may be regarded as a supple- 
ment to the Canonical Books ; an innocent attempt 
at continuing the records. in the historical Books, 
and the instructions in the writings of the Prophets, 
without any claim to Divine authority or profession 
of special inspiration. But the apocryphal additions 
to the N.T. are by no means innocent in design. 
They are meant to deceive. The deception is by 
no means always the same: it differs in amount 
and in evilness of character. In some cases the 
main object is simply to gratify the curiosity which 
many of us feel with regard to the N.T. narratives, 
because so much that we greatly desire to know is 


not recorded there. Some of the Apocryphal Gospels 
and Acts attempt to fill up the gaps, professing to 
have authority for what they add to the contents 
of the Canonical Books. In other cases the object — 
has apparently or evidently been to suggest and 
promote the acceptance of certain false doctrines. 
Some have a manifestly heretical bias. | 

These apocryphal writings fall naturally into — 
four classes ; Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Revela- — 
tions. We possess many of them, and we know the ~ 
titles of others which at one time were in circulation. — 
Some of them, especially the spurious Acts of 
Apostles, have had much permanent effect by 
originating or promoting traditions about religious 
doctrine and ritual, and legends about persons and 
events. ; 

In the present paper we have to confine our 
attention to the first of the four classes—Apocry- 
phal Gospels, the study of which is by no means a — 
mere investigation of an early and curious kind of — 
fiction. If conducted with seriousness and intelli- — 
gence, it leads directly to a.strong confirmation of — 
the Christian Creed, by exhibiting the impressive — 
contrasts which, in many directions, are glaringly 
conspicuous between these spurious Gospels and — 
the four which we have ample reasons for believing 
to be authentic and divinely inspired. 

It might be thought that these Apocryphal 
Gospels have already been amply studied, analysed, ~ 
and classified by scholars of the first rank, and that 
any further discussion of them would be mere 
repetition and waste of time. Repetition to a 
considerable. extent there must be. But it may 
safely be asserted that, if the repetition.is of the — 
right sort, and is mingled with explanations and 
criticisms of a simple kind, such work will not be 
wasted. 

The many standard works on the subject which 
already exist are, for the most part, intended for 
experts and for students of theology and ecclesi- 
astical history. Many of them are written in Latin, — 
or German, or French, and could not be read by 
the multitudes of intelligent and fairly educated © 
Christians who know no language but English. — 
And many of the essays on the subject which are 
written in English exist only in encyclopedias and 
dictionaries, or in extensive theological works which 
are unknown to the ordinary Christian, or, if known, 
are practically inaccessible. Even the very useful 
volume on the subject, published in 1870 by Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark in the ‘ Library of Ante-Nicene 
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Theology,’ is probably not known to many and is 
ised by few, excepting theological students. Con- 
sequently, a large number of intelligent Christians, 
who are doubtful as to the attitude which they 
sught to adopt towards the perplexing criticisms of 
he Gospels which they find in newspapers, maga- 
“ines, and novels, lose a very interesting, intelli- 
ible, and convincing method of strengthening their 
Tust in the most important and indispensable 
yortion of the N.T. They do not know of the 
xistence of this helpful literature. 

Apocryphal Acts have come down to us in far 
greater abundance than Apocryphal Gospels, and 
vere probably always more numerous. They were 
nore easy to invent, and were less jealously criti- 
‘ized. They were to the early ages of the Church 
what Lives of Saints were to medieval times, and 
what novels are to our own. But the Apocryphal 
zospels which have survived are only a fragment— 
scarcely the tenth part’ (Lipsius)—of a literature 
which at one time was very extensive. About 
ity are known to us. We have seven in their 
mtirety, and fragments of many others; but of 
ome we know only the names ; and it is probably 
Tue to say that we have none in their original 
orm. Nevertheless we have abundant materials 
or the instructive comparison mentioned above. 
some of these were composed with the innocent 
ybject of preserving traditions about Christ and 
dis disciples which the writers found floating about 
n various quarters, and which they thought worthy 
f preservation. The effort to put these into definite 
hape involved a certain amount of imagination, 
jut there was little or no attempt to deceive. More 
ften there are traces of attempts to insinuate 
loctrines which were not taught in the Catholic 
church. Even in such cases there is not a very 
reat deal of pure invention. The writers enlarge 
yhat are mere hints in the Gospels; they trans- 
orm Christ’s words into actions, attribute miracles 


1The following admirable articles on Apocryphal 

rospels may be accessible to some persons ; by 
Professor Lipsius of Jena (one of the very highest 
uthorities) in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Chris- 
ian Biography, vol. ii., 1880; by Principal Tasker, 
n Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. v., 1904 ; 
yy R. H. Charles, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
ol. ii., 11th edition, 1910; by Professor Moffatt, in 
Jastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, vol. i., 
915. This last, if only on account of its recent 
ate, is specially worthy of study; and the learning 
f the writer is well known. 


to Him which are based upon miracles recorded 
in the O.T. or in the N.T., but are often repulsive 
in their new and exaggerated form. Sometimes they 
take Jewish anticipations respecting the Messiah 
and record a definite fulfilment of them as having 
taken place. But in these cases, although the 
writers had the Canonical Gospels as models, yet 
the poverty and clumsiness of their imitations are 
often amazing. They seem, in most cases, to have 
had little sense of the beauty of the originals, or of 
the want of it in their own attempts. At times one 
is inclined to suspect that the authors were under the 
impression that they excelled the Canonical Gospels 
in effectiveness. 

It is remarkable, but not very surprising, that 
these Apocryphal Gospels were received by the 
Catholic Church far less readily than the much more 
numerous Apocryphal Acts. Stories of the labours 
and troubles of Apostles, even if they had little or 
no foundation, could easily be made harmless, or 
even edifying. If there were any insinuations of 
false doctrine, these could easily be expunged. 
Something of the same kind might be said of the 
stories about Joseph and Mary and her parents, 
previous to the Nativity. But expansions of the 
facts recorded in the Canonical Gospels were looked 
upon with grave suspicion, especially with regard 
to the utterances attributed to our Lord. It was 
here that Gnostic and other unwholesome ideas 
could be inserted or implied. It is just possible 
that in a very few instances the utterances thus 
attributed to Him are based upon a true tradition ; 
but it is not likely that true traditions about His 
sayings were still in circulation after A.D. 200. 

There are critics who ask us to believe that what 
is recorded in our Gospels is, in the main, imagina- 
tion and invention. The Evangelists show us, not 
what Jesus of Nazareth really said and did, but 
what certain Christians in the second century 
thought that one who claimed to be the Messiah 
would be likely to have said and done. These 
Christians believed that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah, and therefore they attributed to Him the 
kind of conduct which they thought would be 
suitable. The Apocryphal Gospels show us the 
kind of material that we should have had if Chris- 


2In the Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 6) we read of 
poisonous apocryphal books in which the wicked 
heretics reproach the creation, marriage, the providen- 
tial government of the world, whose doctrine eschew, 
etc. 
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tians of the second century had constructed the 
Gospels out of the products of their own imagina- 
tion. It is only when the constructors of them keep 
closely to the Canonical Gospels that they are 
edifying. Even with these to guide them, these 
writers in most cases (not quite in all) give us what 
is uninspiring, often what is silly, and sometimes 
what is blankly immoral. 

But we must be cautious in our criticisms, 
especially in the case of those uncanonical Gospels 
of which we possess only fragments; and (as 
already stated) they are far the most numerous. 
In some cases the fragments occur in writers whose 
object is to exhibit the unsatisfactory character of 
the Gospel which they quote. What is not quoted 
may have had better features. But, as in the case 
of the ‘New Sayings of Jesus, discovered at 
Oxyrhynchus in 1897, and edited by Grenfell and 
Hunt in 1904, it is rarely that we ‘ come upon any 
touches or traditions which even suggest that by 
their help we can fill out the description of the 
Synoptic Gospels ’ (Moffatt). 

A few quotations will illustrate the kind of 
statements made as to the historical worthlessness 
of the Canonical Gospels. ‘The four Gospels are a 
hash of fragments. Many of their alleged facts are 
fictions indeed ’ (Kenealy). ‘ No historian would care 
to undertake an attempt to produce the biography 
of an historical Christ’ (A. Drews). ‘In default of 
any historical certainty the name of Jesus has become 
for Protestant theology an empty vessel’ (Kalthoff). 


In comparatively recent times it was not un- 
common, in arguments about Church Order, to 
assume that our Lord must have given directions — 
respecting the matter in dispute. As no such direc- 
tions are recorded in the Gospels, it was maintained 
that He had given them in the forty days between — 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. The conveni- — 
ence of this assumption was that a disputant could — 
always contend that Christ’s directions were in © 
accordance with his own views respecting the 
primitive Church. The Apocryphal Gospels often — 
served a similar purpose. The composers of them — 
put into Christ’s mouth doctrines which they wished 
to promote, and condemnations of doctrines which — 
they wished to oppose. And whoever copied one — 
of these uncanonical Gospels could vary these © 
imaginary sayings at pleasure; for there was no 
standard text, such as quickly grew up in the case — 
of the Canonical Gospels. It was difficult for : 
Church authorities to cope with this evil. They — 
could forbid the reading of these unauthorized — 
Gospels in the public services of the Church; but — 
they could not prevent their being read privately — 
at home. And as these invented Gospels were ~ 
often found to be very interesting, especially © 
in their additions to the Canonical Gospels, — 
they were widely read, not only silently by — 
individuals, but aloud to companies who came — 
to listen to them. Jn 21% seemed almost to - 
encourage such augmentations of the Canonical — 
Gospels. : 


Contributions and Comments. 


She Bocaf Cofour of the WBibfe.? 


Tue Bible is an Oriental book, and it can never 
be fully understood by one who does not know how 
far the East is distant from the West. This very 
interesting volume is a constant reminder of the 
distance between them. Both authors have earned 
their right to speak from a residence of some years in 
the Middle East, and the son of Dr. Hastings is sure 
of a welcome from the readers of Taz Expository 
TimEs for his father’s sake as well as for his own. 


» The Local Colour of the Bible, by Charles W. Budden, 
M.D., and the Rev. Edward Hastings, M.A, (Coie 
Clark; pp. 356; 8s. net). 


The work is to be completed in three volumes; | 
this volume carries the study from Genesis to the — 
end of Second Samuel. The plan of the authors is 
to pursue their way through the books of the Bible 
in regular order, dividing them up into convenient — 
sections, and selecting within each section for 
special discussion incidents, allusions, and customs | 
which require for their thorough understanding 
a knowledge of the East ; and the general effect — 
is to restore the Bible to its ancient setting, and to 
enable its readers to see it with the light of the 
East upon it. . 

All sorts of interests pass in review before us— _ 
history, geography, archeology, ethnology, mar- 
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age customs, funeral customs, ritual practices, 
cial institutions such as slavery, blessings, curses, 
ress, and endless other things. The section on 
xodus, ¢.g., offers much interesting information 
1 Egypt, whose wonderful civilization is engaging 
1e attention of the world at the moment; the 
ction on Samuel deals with ancient Hebrew 
ligion, childhood in Palestine, Shiloh, the Phili- 
ines, the Syrian shepherd, etc. An immense 
mount of valuable information is gathered from 
numerable sources in books and travel within 
lese unpretentious pages, and there is real illumina- 
on upon many a Bible scene. Many quaint and 
‘rious things are scattered across the chapters, 
st the least of these being the suggestion of 
umes Neil that the ‘water-brooks’ of Ps 42! 
a mistranslation for aqueduct or pipe. ‘A deer 
ould not “ pant” or “ bray ” for water if it were 
anding over an open stream. The psalmist 
irsts after God and longs to taste again the joy 
His house, like the parched and weary hind, who 
mes to a covered channel conveying the living 
aters of some far-off spring across the intervening 
sert. She scents the precious current in its bed 
_adamantine cement, even hears its rippling 
yw close beneath her feet, or perchance sees the 
ying water through one of the narrow air-holes ; 
id, as she realizes the inaccessibility of the draught, 


e lifts up her head in her anguish and brays over ~ 


e aqueducts.’ 
For a volume of this kind the attitude of the 
riters to critical and literary problems matters 
tle. In any case that attitude is not radical. 
ae psalm just quoted, e.g., appears to be regarded 
Davidic, and on p. 196 the manna is alluded to 
a ‘miraculous gift,’ whereas on p. 95 we are told 
at ‘the manna which is found to-day in the 
ninsula of Sinai resembles the manna described 
the Pentateuch.’ The purpose of the book is 
re-create the Biblical atmosphere, and this 
irpose is admirably fulfilled. It might indeed 

described as ‘Pleasant Studies in Biblical 
ccheology.’ The value of the book would be 
nsiderably enhanced by the addition of a few 
nple maps and illustrations; but this would 
crease its price, which is modest enough to bring 
within the range of all who aspire to a more vivid 
derstanding of the Bible. The two remaining 
lumes will be awaited with eager interest. 

Joun E. McFapyeEn. 


Glasgow. 
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Muhammad and the ‘Diatessaron.’ 


In the Mohammedan Studies of the late Professor 
Goldziher there is an important section on the 
influence of the New Testament which can be traced 
in the Hadith or Moslem traditions ; amongst these 
traditions, known under various titles and ascribed 
to various authors, the most important is the 
Hadith Qudsi, much of which is of the highest 
value for the reconstruction of the history of the 
Islamic movement, and of the relations between the 
Prophet and his Companions. 

Goldziher points out (vol. i. p. 386) that, amongst 
the various loans from the teaching and the text 
of the Gospel, the most important is the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer, which use is attributed to the Prophet 
himself. The following statement is made on the 
faith of Abu-l-Darda,’ ! that the Prophet once said : 
‘If any one suffers, or his brother is suffering, he 
may say: Our Lord God, thou who art in Heaven, 
hallowed be thy Name, thy Kingdom is in Heaven 
and on Earth; as thy mercy [is] in Heaven, so 
practise thy mercy also on Earth; forgive us our 
debt and our sins (Zauband wa-khatdjana) ; thou 
art the Lord God of the good ; send down mercy 
from thy mercy and healing from thy healing upon 
this pain, in order that he may again be well.’ 

Here, then, we have the use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
in a somewhat mutilated and shortened form, 
employed as a spell to be used over sick people, and 
the authority for such use is the Prophet himself. 
The prayer is Islamized by the substitution of 
‘Our Lord God’ for ‘Our Father,’ for as the 
Moslems would say, ‘He neither begets nor is 
begotten,’ and ‘God forbid that God should have 
a son’; but no one can doubt that this is the 
Lord’s Prayer, nor that it was used as a magical 
spell in the earliest days of Islam. 

We come now to a most important detail, which 
Goldziher has overlooked, namely, that the Prayer 
must have come into Moslem use, and probably 
into the hands of the Prophet himself, from a 
Syriac source, and this source the Diatessaron of 
Tatian. 

Observe, in the first place, the expression used for 
forgiveness, ‘our debt and our sins’; the first 
term is almost exactly the language of Luke, the 
second that of Matthew in the Syriac Gospels ; 
the combination of them into a single, formula is 
suggestive at once of Tatian and the Dzuatessaron. 

1 Quoted in Abi Dawid, i. tot. 
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Any doubt that might remain, after noting the 
linguistic agreement and the harmonization, would 
be swept away by the observation (as Dr. Mingana 
reminds me), that to this day all branches of the 
Syrian Church use the composite form (‘ debts and 
sins ’) in the Lord’s Prayer. We cannot doubt that 
this consent in liturgical usage is primitive, and that 
it is due to Tatian himself. Muhammad, then, was 
under Syrian influence, learnt the Lord’s Prayer in 
Syriac, and advised its use as a magical spell for 
healing. 

The importance of these considerations will be 
evident to the student of the New Testament. 
In the nature of the case, one of the first things a 
primitive Syrian Christian would learn is the Lord’s 
Prayer ; the evidence is that this religious ABC 
was learned from Tatian. This does not necessarily 
mean that there were no separate Gospels before 
Tatian ; the terms combined for ‘debts’ and 
‘sins’ are the actual terms which stand -to-day in 
the text of the Peshitta, and which doubtless stood 
in the first texts of the separate Syriac Gospels ; 
so that the question of priority remains open, 
whether Tatian is the first Syriac Gospel, or whether 
he had antecedent texts in Syriac. There can be no 
question as to his ecclesiastical dominance over the 
whole of the Eastern Christians, before their sub- 
division into separated confessions and ever since. 

It may be asked whether the Arabic text of the 
Diatessaron as published by Ciasca has the same 
transference of Syriac terms into Arabic. The 
answer is in the negative; the Arabic text uses 
other words and makes no combination ; but this 
does not invalidate the evidence which we have 
brought forward nor the conclusions which we have 


drawn. The Arabic Tatian is not true Tatian at 
this point. RENDEL Harris. 
Manchester. 


+ 
+ 


Tbe Sert of Ezekiel rir. 7. 


In the dirge over the princes of Judah the opening 
words of v.’, PNiIPN yi, have proved a crux 
interpretum. Both words are difficult, but the 
R.V. marg. is not possible in the context. In 
Is 1322, ymy2>N2 is simply an error for “4N3 (al- 
though Fried. Delitzsch defends the M.T. on the 
analogy of As. almattu, ‘ fortress’), and so the 
R.V. renders it. For a lion ‘ to know the palaces’ 
of his enemies appears rather pointless. I would 
suggest that the clue to the original text is found 


| note that, thirty years later, we stand together. 


in the Sept. reading évéyero. véuw, in the Mid. voie 
(v. Liddell and Scott, véuw B. 2), is used (a) 
cattle grazing, and also of a lioness (Eur. El. 1163 
ranging for prey; (0) and metaphorically of f 
disease, and even falsehood ‘devouring,’ ‘¢ 
suming.” In Hebrew, 7 has — similar usages 
This would lead to the conclusion that yu" stoo 


in the original text. There is a play upon the won 
in Mic 5°, where the R.V. translates 3y7) ‘ An 
they shall waste,’ viz. the land of Assyria, C 
also Jer 22%. In Job 20%, yu. itself occurs im 
mediately after the word Sax, as in Ezekiel’s dirge 
if we follow the hint of the Sept. In addition, th 
slight change in the text yields the parallel require 
for the next clause, which speaks of the destructio 
of cities: ‘And he devastated their palaces, and 
their cities he laid waste.’ H. A. WILLIAMSON. —| 

Lochee. Py 


@r. BGarvie’'s Book on the 
Gourt8 Gospel. 
(‘THE BELOVED DISCIPLE.”’) 


Garvie and I were at College together; since. 
those days, we have met only as ‘ ships that pass 
in the night’; and it is interesting therefore to’ 


‘Christian faith has its unshaken foundation, no’ 
in religious ideas and moral ideals, but in historical 
facts, in the historical personality, by whom God 
is revealed, and man redeemed, the Son who makes 
the Father. known that men may find eternal li 
in Him ’—the closing words of his book, might hav 
been my own. In particular, our attitude to th 
Fourth Gospel is similar, and a few notes of impres- 
sion after reading his book may be useful. 
“We have got past Westcott’ is one reviewer’ 
verdict. I have not pawned my Westcott; and 
I would rather say : We have got beyond Scott an 
Strachan. Personally I have never been able to fin 
help in their methods, and am grateful to Garvie for 
his judgment thereon. oe 
The chief value of this book is that in it you see a 
critic dealing, not with documents primarily, but 
with the men behind the documents. He goes a 
long way behind the men to the Man of whom they 
are trying to write ; though here he may go further 
yet. We are delivered from Ephesus and brought 
back to Jerusalem. We know that Matthew Arnol 
was right when he said that Christ was greate: 
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in His reporters. But this truth is still needing 
ler recognition. 
it seems to me, then, that the book marks a stage. 
r work henceforth will be affected by it. And, 
s being borne in mind, I wish to record some 
mts of dissent. 
1) I am entirely sceptical about Garvie’s treat- 
nt of chapters 6 and 21. In order to emphasize 
> fact that the beloved disciple belonged to 
usalem, our author has sought to depreciate 
Galilean narratives. I think this entirely 
tuitous, and the discussion quite unconvincing. 
is the key to the entire Gospel history. But 
© I only wish to record my dissent. 
2) The rearrangements of the Fourth Gospel 
ributed to Moffatt and Thompson are mostly 
work (‘ Disarrangements in the Fourth Gospel,’ 
erpretey, 1911, pp. 109 f., 331). It is true that 
ifatt adopts the rearrangements in his Translation 
hout reference, but that reference is fully made in 
Introduction ® (551-7). This omission is not 
portant except that, had Garvie seen my book, 
might have been helped by the suggestions there 
de as to chronology. 
3) Unfortunately I must make another reference 
work of my own (Interpreter, 1910; pp. 384 ff.). 
ars ago I showed that some twelve to fifteen 
ses of the Gospel were insertions by an editor, 
of the same kind, misinterpretations thrust into 
1 interrupting the narrative. If Garvie had 
ed this, he would not, for example, have attri- 
ted 12° to the witness’s detestation of Judas. 
is simply a wooden intrusion. But, more im- 
tant, this clue would have enabled our author the 
ter to isolate the fumbling work of the Redactor. 
As it is, I feel that Garvie’s division of the Gospel 
ween ‘witness,’ ‘evangelist, and ‘redactor’ 
ds serious revision. 
(nd has E. A. Abbott’s work been overlooked ? 
F. Warpurton LEwIs. 
youch Hill. 


+. 
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Mote on Sf. Jobn rvi. 23, 24. 


E contrast implied by the use of the two words 
réw and airéw is more than usually suggestive, 
ugh most commentators seem indifferent to 
‘distinction. Westcott does deal with it but 
nclined to put the emphasis on éyé. So also 
iss (Evangelium des Johannes). Reference to 
ssical usage may not help us much, yet there, 


according to Trench, épwradw never signifies ‘to 
ask,’ but ‘to interrogate’ or ‘inquire’ (Lat. rogo, 
or, as in the above text, interrogo). It is also used 
in dialectic to elicit conclusions from the opponent 
by means of questioning. On the other hand, 
airéw (Lat. peto) means ‘to beg,’ ‘to crave,’ or 
even ‘ to demand for oneself.’ 

Now the context would seem to imply that 
épwrdaw is used of fruitless questions, impertinent, 
in the sense that they are not to the point; and 
aizéw is used of serious, pertinent questions. Thus: 
‘In that day ye shall ask (épwrycere) me nothing,’ 
z.e. nothing fruitless, perplexing, or pointless ; 
because the time for that kind of questioning will 
have passed. Again: ‘Hitherto ye have asked 
(jtjoate) nothing in my name,’ i.e. nothing per- 
tinent. ‘ Ask (airetre) and ye shall receive, i.e. 
Ask seriously and to the point and your very 
question will be an answer. 

Once again we read (Mk 12%4): ‘ And no man 
after that durst ask (érepwrjcar) him any ques- 
tion,’ 7.e. any impertinent question. 

It is the distinction between a religion of ques- 
tions and the religion of answers. The first, if it 
be not merely flippant, is sheer pragmatism, in its 
commonest and worst form. Compare Ps 4°: 
‘Who will show us any good?’ This is the level 
of ¢pwréw. The assumption is that there is no 
good in life except what is good for me. The 
individual is the measure of all things. But the 
good of life cannot come to us independently, 
without regard for the good of others: ‘ Lord, lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.’ 
This is the level of airéw. The question of faith 
supplies its own answer. It is the question of St. | 
Paul: ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 
No answers will come to random questions (cf. 
Job). The demand of faith is for the Object of 
its quest. It provide$ answers by removing the 
need for questions. E. MACMILLAN. 

The Manse, Pretoria. 


——}__ 


Casting. 


In THE Expository Times, vol. xxiv. p. [91 
(November 1912), I was permitted to refer to the 
use of the word yevoua: in the N.T. as meaning 
‘a conscious personal experience, not merely the 
fact of participation, and it was suggested that 
this thought of personal experience gives special 
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point to all the passages where the word occurs. 
My attention has now been further drawn to the 
subject, and I have read in a little magazine, The 
Berean Expositor, some suggestions which I desire 
to pass on for consideration by others. It is con- 
tended that the main thought of the word is not 
merely experience, but also and chiefly the fact of 
‘sampling,’ or tasting only. It is obvious that in 
Mt 2754 the word ‘ taste ’ does not mean to ‘ drink,’ 
and the same distinction seems to be a legitimate 
idea in Jn 2%. It is curious that yevoua: in Acts 
is rendered by ‘eat’ in the three instances where 
it is found in that book (10! 204 23%), though 
by ‘taste’ in all the other places. In the second 
and third of these passages in Acts there is a clear 
distinction between ‘ tasting’ and partaking of the 
full meal, but the usage in He 645 and 1 P 2% 4 
is not so clear in this respect. But it is certainly 
possible, and even seems necessary, to draw the 
distinction in several of the places. It is suggested 
in the article to which I now refer that this inter- 
pretation helps us to understand the. difficult 
passage. ‘ There be some standing here which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom’ (Mt 1678). Inasmuch as 
all these men died before the Lord’s Return, it is 
obvious that some other meaning than dying must 
be discovered; and as our Lord did not say ‘ shall 
not die,’ but ‘shall not taste death, may He not 
have been referring to what He had just been 
teaching them about ‘taking up his cross’ and 
‘losing his soul’? This, it is maintained, is virtu- 
ally equivalent to ‘tasting death,’ for to take up 
the cross and to lose one’s soul, though not actually 
dying, is to experience something of its power. 
But the disciples were not permitted to suffer 
anything for Christ until they had, first of all, seen 
the vision of His glory on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, which was so evidently connected with His 
“ decease’ which He was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem. It is decidedly noteworthy that in all 


| back upon the usual practice of the Lord, and wi 


i 
the three parallels where the phrase ‘ taste of death 
first occurs, the Lord speaks of losing the soul fo! 
His sake, and then comes the record of the mall 
figuration. This suggestion is certainly ake 
and the idea of a distinction between ‘ tasting } 
and fully eating appears to be quite clear in ui 
majority of the passages, fifteen in number, whert 
this word occurs. W. H. Grirrirn THomas. 4 

Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


——+!+-— 


She GKourth Crp from the Cree 


In the issue for April 1922 of THE Exposirori} 
TIMES, a question was raised by Rev. J. M. Ballard) 
Falkirk, regarding the Fourth Cry from the Cross) 
No one seems to have taken up this interesting 
point, and perhaps the following explanation may 
help towards throwing some light on the subject. | 

The problem is this. How can Christ be quoting. 
Ps 22, if on comparison the Greek cannot shov| 
any fikeness to the original Hebrew ? caBaxdav 
(sabachtani) cannot by any twisting come to re 
present ‘2naIy, ’azabtani). This, however, drives ry 


find that this was to use Aramaic, and not ‘Hebrel 


Now in Aramaic there is a word which exactly 
corresponds to the Greek caBdyGam, namely, Pav 


(shbak), and in the Targum for the Psalms, whicl 
would be the Old Testament our Lord would know 
the Targum reads this very verb paw. One cat 


well imagine the diction of this Targum impressiny 
the mindsof the young boy, as he learnt it in youth: 
perhaps at his mother’s knee, and what if, in the 
great crisis of His life, this lesson of His early 
youth had come winging to His mind, as it has come 
to many another dying man ? 

A full discussion of this point will be found ir 
Delitzsch’s Psalms, vol. i. p. 381, footnote. 


Tuomas C. GorpDon. ~ 
Glasgow. > 


Entre (ous. 


SOME TOPICS. 
The Social Question. 


Wuar is the most pressing duty of the Church 
to-day ? Which part of the huge task committed 


to it by the Master lies closest to the mind an 
conscience of this generation of His folk? Tha 
depends where one looks, for the situation is no 
uniform. In America the sun is little more thai 
rising on problems that have had a long day here 
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nder, apparently, they are still wrestling, as we 
1 to do thirty years ago, with the impinging of 
ence and new thought upon the faith; they 
pear still to be largely content with charity in 
2 sense in which we used it a generation back, 
ile here that has. grown out of date ; and, amid a 
mour not for charity but justice, the Church is 
e to face with the Social question. A quarter of 
century ago in certain theological colleges they 
re founding chairs of Natural Science, showing 
ere the pressure lay ; but now what is required 
teaching on Political Economy, for it is there the 
ach comes in our time. Here in International 
‘pects of Unemployment, by Mr. Watson Kirk- 
anell (Allen & Unwin ; 6s. 6d.), we have a right 
eful book, arresting, honest, well-informed, deal- 
z with great masses of facts with masterly ease, 
ving a diagnosis of the state of this ailing world, 
d boldly offering a prescription towards a cure. 
-, Kirkconnell disclaims infallibility on a subject 
immensely difficult. He himself is quite con- 
aced, but he admits that other honest minds may 
ter from him. And for our part, here and there, 
: do. But it is always with diffidence, for 
viously this is one with a right to his opinions 
id to a respectful hearing. 
It is, indeed, never a pretty sight to see a man in 
panic, and Mr. Kirkconnell is. badly scared. More- 
er he has a vivid pen, and,can put his terrors into 
shtmare words. He looks at our modern cities, 
id ugly thoughts of Nineveh and Babylon keep 
pping uncomfortably into the background of his 
easy mind: he views the world, and sees this 
ately edifice of our modern civilization, built up 
th such colossal pains, tottering ominously, sway- 
4 crazily before his eyes under the savage gusts. 
Jnless prompt and drastic measures of co-operative 
lief are applied, death and dissolution may 
sily supervene, and the teeming millions of our 
banized world will then, like the individual 
lls of a tabescent body, pass at last into stinking 
livion beneath the mouldy ruins of a defunct 
vilization.’ And it is all very largely due to the 
ct that an insane world refused to listen to these 
ise men, the economists, who alone kept telling 
the truth, but preferred to be beguiled by states- 
en and heady creatures with daft national aspira- 
ms, with the result that any one can see! So 
mpletely has the wheel gone full circle since 
urlyle and Ruskin poured contempt upon the 
lismal science,’ with its soulless negation of the 
‘st elements of Christianity ! So interesting and 
prising is this world; so impossible is it to fore- 
I] what one will meet round the very nearest 
ner ! d 
Mr. Kirkconnell starts out from this that, 
hether it be the ideal system or not (and he 1s 
ry severe on the ‘ gross inequalities ’ and ‘ abom- 
able cruelties’ that have resulted from it as it 


has been put in practice), none the less capitalism 
has worked, has, indeed, a startling triumph to its 
credit, which, he thinks, would have been gravely 
unlikely under any other system. The population 
of Europe, which in the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury was 40,000,000, had by eighteen hundred slowly 
increased to 170,000,000. But in the hundred years 
since then it has shot up to.400,000,000. Here is a 
pretty problem for man’s wits, to provide for this 
teeming increase. Yet it was done, and done 
successfully. But ‘only the saving of surplus 
wealth and the application of such accumulated 
resources to industry can make possible the main- 
tenance and expansion of our huge modern civiliza- 
tions.’ Everything indeed was hopeful. ‘ Britain, 
whose population was trebled during that period, 
saw a concomitant rise in the general standard of 
life. Two-thirds of the nation was pulled safely 
over the poverty line; the prosperity of the re- 
maining third within a generation seemed assured ; 
and the devotion of national wealth to new social 
services pointed to the proximity of the Promised 
Land.’ That is no bad record, and it should be 
remembered. But the whole delicate structure of 
society was built up on the interdependence of the 
nations on each other ; in that lay our danger but 
also our hope. And nowa mad spirit of nationalism 
seems to have pulled the whole thing down about 
our ears. There are other reasons: for it doubtless, 
more or less. These are given with fullness and 
interest in the chapter headed ‘ National Diagnosis,’ 
which deals skilfully, as well as frankly and fearlessly, 
with many of the pressing problems of the time. 
But this is no local sore, as impressive figures of - 
unemployment in the various countries eloquently 
prove ; but we are faced by ‘a sick civilization,’ and 
the main cause of that is nationalism. ‘Such are 
the main aspects of the world’s present sickness. 
A war inspired by mad nationalism has slashed and 
mangled the delicate economic system by which 
modern civilization was sustained. A peace dic- 
tated by mad nationalism has infected the wounds 
and prevented all healing. And currency dis- 
orders, sprung voluntarily and involuntarily from 
mad nationalistic policy, are driving the patient 
crazy.’ He admits frankly that there is such a 
thing as a sane nationalism which must be taken 
into account. But he appears to find even it a 
bothersome nuisance in an orderly world. Thus 
he laments the break up of Austria, that most un- 
natural and forced of conglomerations. ‘In the 
case of the old Habsburg Empire we have an econ- 
omic unit slashed to pieces in the supposed interests 
of nationalism.’ That that empire was built up on, 
and maintained by, the grimmest of injustice and the 
throttling of the soul of several nations he grants, 
yet it moves him very little. For through that the 
great gross body of humanity was more easily fed. 
And that, it seems, is the main point ; the dreams, 
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the visions, the passion for liberty leave him 
strangely cold. Sir William Wallace, one feels, is 
in his mind nothing but a rank bad economist, 
upsetting with his own form of ‘ mad nationalism ’ 
the economic calm: yet Scotsmen by the myriad 
have stood where he was done to death with their 
souls suddenly grown bigger, vowing to God that 
they must try to proveenot quite unworthy of so 
huge a sacrifice, and thanking Him that, if through 
their ancestors’ long struggle they come from a poor 
country, they are free. Nationalism is not always 
mad, and there is much more to be said for it than 
our author allows. Yet with his central thesis every 
Christian man must surely be in full agreement. 
For if the times have taught us anything, is it not 
that we are all members of one body, and that if any 
of us suffer we all suffer, and that we must play 
into each other’s hands if the world’s ailments are 
ever to be healed? For the rest, Mr. Kirkconnell 
is not without hope, and in a chapter on ‘ Thera- 
peutic Principles’ there are stray gleams of light : 
but he is very pessimistic. Not surely without grave 
facts, skilfully handled, to explain his mood. In 
the Paris of the Revolution, so he says, 4000 heads 
fell, but in the Russia of the Soviet there ‘ were 
officially murdered between November 1917 and 
November rg21 a total of 1,766,118 persons.’ »The 
book really grows gloomier as it proceeds, and ends 
with a grim chapter upon ‘ Cerebral Decay.’ The 
author is convinced that already the Germans have 
paid much more than could reasonably be asked 
from them, and he pursues the French with a 
white heat of enmity that seems unintelligent. 
There is an irritating preface which one can skip. 


Transaction of Business in the East. 


‘In the Patriarchal age payments were made by 
weight in gold, silver, and, occasionally, copper. 
Thus Abraham “ weighed to Ephron the silver, 
which he had named in the audience of the children 
of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant” (Gen. 231%). When 
Jacob’s sons went down into Egypt to buy corn they 
took their money bound up in bundles, and this, 
when restored to them, was found to be full weight 
(see Gen. 4374). Silver predominated, as shown by 
the constant use in Hebrew literature of the word 
““ silver ” (keseph) in the sense of “‘ money.” 

‘In the bill of sale of the Cave of Machpelah 
there is mentioned ‘‘ the field, and the cave which 
was therein, and all the trees that were in the field, 
that were in all the border thereof round about it.” 
This is in keeping with modern Oriental custom, for 
the Arabs when buying and selling land are most 
particular to specify in the purchase deed everything 
that is on the land, otherwise anything omitted is 
not included in the sale. It is a common thing, e.g., 


in the East for a man to own a well in a field, while 
the field itself belongs to some one else. = 

‘ At first Ephron, the owner of the Cave, offered 
it to Abraham for nothing. So did Ornan offer 
his threshing-floor to David for nothing (1 Chron, 
2118-25) and so did the water-seller in the days 0 
Isaiah cry, ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine 
and milk without money and without price” 
(Is. 551). Similar offers are made every day in 
the East in the course of business. They are a 
form of etiquette, the beginning of an exchange of! 
compliments which are so often the prelude to a’ 
heated negotiation. ‘“ What is that between me} 
and thee ? ” concludes the Hittite when the price is| 
arranged, the phrase reminding one of the phil- 
osophic acquiescence into which the Orient. 
lapses the moment the price is fixed between the! 
contracting parties.’ + 


Psychology and Religion. 


‘ According to some recent thinkers, the individual 
is an unreal abstraction. What he calls his private 
judgment is the emergence in him of some stream of 
psychical tendency determined by his heredity and, 
experience. The beliefs of men and their corre= 
sponding customs are the results of the history of 
the race. The dominant element is the inherited 
instinct of the herd, operating subconsciously, and 
mainly through imagination. The reason and judg- 
ment of the individual are really illusory. 

‘Theories of this kind are essentially destructive’ 
of all religion. They deny personality in any sens 
which secures for man a spiritual existence of hi: 
own and a hope for the future. But, imperfectly 
grasped, they also supply an apparent justification’ 
of those doctrines which have enjoyed a certain 
popularity in their affirmation of the total subordindl 
tion of the individual conscience to the mind of the 
community. To all such theories there is a very 
plain answer. Whether human belief comes ulti- 
mately from the convictions of the individual or 
from the instinct of the herd is a matter of no con-’ 
sequence from the point of view of our search fo 
truth, because every advance in knowledge, every 
step in the subduing of natural forces to the uses of 
human life, every upward movement in civilization, | 
has been due to the thought and labour of the 
individual. Each little advance in science takes 
place because some one human being has arrived’ 
at some fresh thought, has discerned its application 
to some fact in his experience, and has tested it b 
actual trial. If he finds it to work successfully i 
trial after trial, he at last becomes convinced of its 


1C. W. Budden and E. Hastings, The Local Colour o 
the Bible, i. 32 (T. & T. Clark), 
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th, then conveys his discovery to others, and 
addition is made to the whole of human 
owledge. 

. . . That there are instincts of the herd which 
ll up in the sub-consciousness of the individual 
one need care to deny, but it is the use by the 
lividual of his conscious and volitional powers 
ich restrains these instincts, modifies, and directs 
m. Apart from the mind and judgment of the 
lividual, man would be no higher in the scale 
in the bee or the ant. It is in the initiative of 
; individual that there resides the originating 
ce which is continually breaking into the realm of 
> unknown and subduing new territories for the 
pire of the human spirit.’ + 


astly Fools. 


As a rule, people are stupid. . . . Of the sixteen 
adred millions of human beings who people our 
met... the number of those who study and 
sonally investigate science may perhaps be 
timated at fifty thousand on the whole globe, of 
om six thousand are in France.’ ? 


nversion and Suggestion. 


There is not the least doubt that the presence of 
arge number of human beings brought together 
one place may “ produce certain physical effects,” 
Professor Granger says, “among which is a 
tain tendency to receive suggestions. . . . The 
thods of the revivalist are calculated to throw 
> soul off its balance and to seize it in its moment 
humiliating weakness.” We admit that this may 
true of a certain type of revival meetings. And 
are just as sure that we might apply it to some 
yes of political meetings, at which, for Party pur- 
ses, the feelings of the audience were deeply 
red and traded on. All kinds of orators will 
asionally forget themselves, and will exploit the 
ss-feeling for their own ends. This is not con- 
ed to religious assemblies. The right or the 
ong use of it depends entirely on the motive that 
uates. q 
One can never escape social contagion. A multi- 
i. always moves us. We know the excitement of 
crowd just as well in a large theatre or a massed 
itical meeting or at a crowded University Rec- 
ial Election, as in a religious service. Even the 
e of society in a large drawing-room may be full 
ypnotic suggestions. I do not think I ever went 
ondon without being conscious of the literary 
tagion that meets one in Fleet Street or Pater- 


c. F. D'Arcy, in Anglican Essays, 36. : 
‘Camille Flammarion, Avant la Mort, quoted in 
Heuzé, Do the Dead Live ? 52. 


noster Row or in West End Literary Clubs.. There 
is a contagion in the lakes of Westmorland and the 
hills of Braemar. The atmosphere there is full of 
suggestions of a very elevating kind. When there- 
fore the critic says that spiritual excitement takes 
pathological forms in the crowd and is the product 
of an emotional atmosphere, the retort is simple. 
His own spiritual coldness may in the same manner 
be produced by hypnotic suggestions of the rational- 
istic society in which he lives. He may breathe it 
in from the atmosphere of crude hedonism with 
which he is in daily contact. He may be guilty of 
the very sin which he sees in others.’ 3 


Great Hymns. 


‘Quite a number of our well-known hymns had 
their origin in the curious device of a famous Non- 
conformist minister, some two centuries ago, for 
riveting the lessons of his sermon on the minds of 
his congregation. These lessons he put together 
in the form of a hymn, and at the end of his sermon 
made his congregation sing it. 

‘Hymn books were unknown in those days, nor 
could many of his hearers have read them had they 
possessed them ; he therefore gave out his hymn, 
line by line, each line being sung as he announced 
it. But one member of his congregation, who could 
both read and write, used to copy down these hymns 
as Philip Doddridge recited them from the pulpit, ~ 
and thus they were preserved for the use of countless 
thousands of worshippers in after years. 

‘Let us in thought join Doddridge’s congregation 
one Sunday morning in his chapel at Northampton. 
He reads a lesson from St. Luke xii. 35-38, and then 
proceeds to impress upon his hearers the solemn and 
striking teaching of this wonderful passage. It is 
they who are the servants of the Lord Christ, expec- 
tant of His Second Advent, and with lighted lamps 
and girded loins watching for His Coming, which 
even then for them was close at hand. Let each one 
be ready for that hour. . . . And then, line by 
line, the now well-known words are sung for the 
first time : 


Ye servants of the Lord, 
Each in his office wait, 
Observant of His heavenly word, 
And watchful at His gate.’ 


The above is taken from Great Hymns and their 
Stories, by the Rev. W. J. Limmer Sheppard, M.A., 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Ripon. The book is pub- 
lished at 3s. 6d. net by the Religious Tract Society. 

Is the book as accurate as it is interesting ? 


3W.S. Bruce, The Psychology of Christian Life and 
Behaviour, 119 (IT. & T. Clark). 
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Writing on the familiar hymn whose opening lines 
are : 
Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed 
His tender last farewell, 


the author says: ‘Miss Harriet Auber wrote one 
verse which appears in no hymn book at the present 
day, viz. : 


He came in tongues of living flame 
To teach, convince, subdue ; 

All-powerful as the wind He came, 
As viewless too.’ 


But this verse is found at least in “The Church 
Hymnary ’—used by Presbyterian Churches, and 
‘The Congregational Hymnary’ and ‘ Worship 
Song ’—used by Congregational Churches. The 
note on this verse in Julian’s ‘ Hymnology’ is: ‘ In 
most hymnals it is given in an abbreviated form, 
and sometimes with a doxology (not in the original), 
as in Thring’s Coll., 1882. Orig. Text in Hy. Comp., 
st. 1, ll., Iv., V., Vi., V., with 1. 4, st. vil., changed 
from ‘“‘And worthier Thee.”’ The omitted st. in. is :— 


He came in tongues of living flame 
To teach, convince, subdue, 

All powerful as the wind He came: 
As viewless too.’ 


NEW POETRY. 


Poems of Hope and Vision is the title of a small 
book of religious poetry by the Rev. Frederic Mann, 
M.A. (Stockwell ; 3s. 6d. net). 

The poems, which breathe a sincere and reverent 
religious feeling, are mainly on two themes—God’s 
revelation of Himself through Christ and the re- 
sponse to that revelation in our human experience. 
Along with these we have a number of ‘ Sonnets,’ 
though they are not all in strict sonnet form. But 
the author handles his medium well. Take, for 
example, this verse from a poem which we should 
like to be able to quote fully : 


I muse upon the eternal way 

And strive with one o’er-mastering thought, 
The warp and woof of man’s small day 

From threads of God’s vast loom are wrought, 
His will is moving through the whole, 
His way is in the soul. 


There is, however, a shorter poem which does equal 
justice to the author: 


Gop REVEALED. 


While age-long pains of the world increase, 
And half-told hopes break off with a sigh, 

God’s angels are heard in carols of peace, 
And God—in an Infant’s cry. 


The trouble of hearts that sorrow alone, 
Is hushed by that answering cry divine. 
The weakness and grief He makes His own, 
His infinite glory thine ! 


The wistful sigh of the world’s long pain, 
No Christmas carolling yet has stilled, 

But the angels ever prolong the strain 
Of a joy to be fulfilled. 


And louder and clearer the angels sing, 
As our human weakness cries in fear, 

For Love is disclosing the way to bring 
That richer fulfilment near. 


The Eternal Word in an Infant’s cry ! 
Long dawn preparing the grander day, 
Through trouble a deeper peace brought nigh 
This is Love’s profounder way. 


A. G. McL. Pearce Higgins. 


A small volume of Lyrics, by A. G. McL. Pear J 
Higgins, has just been published by Mr. Basil} 
Blackwell (2s. net). Looking at the page o 
contents we are struck by the familiarity of mos’ 
of the titles which prepares us for a lack of origin: 
ality in the lyrics themselves. This is most 
noticeable in the longer lyrics. At the sam 
time they show feeling and considerable grace of 
expression. We quote: 


HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


I walked along the road a little way ; 
With you, and in a field we stopped to play — 
At hide-and-seek. I heard you cross the stile 
Into the other field, and stayed awhile 

Till you were ready, waiting for your shout 
That never came. I rose and roamed about, 
Thinking I had not heard. I called your name, 
But some one else had shared our pleasant game 
For Death unbidden kissed you on the face, 
And bade you leave your sheltered hiding place 
Will no one bid me seek again and find, 

Show me the place, and tell me I was blind ; 
That you were waiting where I could not see, ; 
And to my deaf ears called aloud for me? 


Yet onwards as upon the road I pass 

I still expect to see you from the grass 

Rise up to greet me, saying with a smile: 
‘How blind you are! I was here all the while. 
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